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THREE CENTURIES AWAY 


Point north this summer. Up by the St. Lawrence, is a Normandy 
country side—500 miles of it. Road-signs are in French, with Eng- 
lish translation beneath....Instead of bill-boards, wayside shrines. 
Instead of factories, walled monasteries. Instead of Main Streets, 
French-Canadian peasant cottages ....Yes, in 3 days, you can be 
3 centuries away. Little to remind you of modernity—except 
a wonderful road, and the gas stations.... Then, one afternoon, a 
great baronial castle will loom in the sky. There await Parisian 
menus, New York dance music. This is it—Chateau Frontenac. 
‘Stay awhile. Browse among things ancient. Buy homespuns.... 
Plan now for America’s motor adventure—and reserve early. 
Canadian Pacific, 344 Madison Ave. at 44th St., New York; 71 East 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago; or Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Canada. 
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COUNTRY PASTIMES 
‘take the place of city pleasures 


Jee smart world travels countryward! 
And whether that be mountains or sea’ 
shore, in this country or abroad, trunks 
and bags are bulging with chic sports 
clothes. For vacationing means tennis— 
_ riding —golfing—swimming—motoring— 
yachting—and the proper clothes for each. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
Thirty-fourth Street _ 


7 


New York 


For all these delightful Summer sports, 
we are now prepared to furnish not only 
the correct attire but fitting accessories 
for each costume. 

The Meadowbrook Six-piece Ensemble— 
an Altman origination—offers a number of 
smart costumes for various kinds of sports. 


BEAT MAIN: 6 CO). vanson avers 


Thirty-fifth Street 
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Round the World Cruise 47 icc 


Sailing October 10, 1925 Visiting 27 ports and inland cities, includ- 


Of all the experiences in travel, the voyage which encircles ing: Algiers, Nice, Monte Carlo, Palermo, 
the globe is by far the most memorable and interesting. Cairo, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Beyrouth, 


sas : : Constantinople, Athens, Cattaro, Venice, 
To the traditional mysteries of templed Japan, venerable China, Syractine) Naoies) ete. Gallic lancet 


the strangely mingled Philippines, India and the Malay States, 1926 on the S.S. “Samaria” — 66 days. 
barbaric Java and monumental Egypt—to these, Raymond- Rates $925 & up. 
Whitcomb adds the natural wonders of New Guinea, with its 
stalwart savages; of New Zealand, with its renowned scenery; of 
Tasmania, the holiday land of a continent, and Australia — the 

most vital of the younger nations — of that whole quarter of the The S. S. “Columbus” (32,000 registered 
Eastern World which has never before been visited by a cruise. Say efor eee ae phipag tsi aera 


Our Cruise Ship—the brand new Cunarder ‘Carinthia’ — of has been chartered for our two cruises to 
20,000 tons has 100 single rooms, 77 rooms connecting with private the West Indices Sete eau aa 
. é February 25, 1926. 
bath, hot and cold running water in each room — gymnasium, 
squash court, elevators—in fact every convenience and luxury 
necessary for such a voyage. Rates $2,000 and upwards. Spring Mediterranean 
i Sailing April 3, 1926, for Madeira, Algeria, 
Midnight Sun Cruise Spain, Sardinia, Tunisia, Malta, Greece, 
Sailing June 30, to Iceland, the North Cape, the Fjords of Norway, Sweden, Sicily, Bkalys pon ere ES anc enetS 
Denmark and Holland. Arriving at Southampton and Cherbourg on July 30, in g ; 
season for further summer travel in Europe. S.S. “Franconia”. Rates $725 & up. Write for Booklets and Ship Plans 


Summer Mediterranean Cruise Raymond & 


Leaving New York June 27, for France, Italy, Spain, Greece and the Near W i a 
East Arriving at Southampton and Cherbourg August 18—at the height of hitcomb Co 
the summer season. Rates $675 & up. Cor. of Beacon & Park Streets, Boston 
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LUGGAGE 


We feature 


HARTMANN 
TRUNKS 


Gibraltarized construction, 
with cushion top and every 
device for convenience and 
extreme capacity. 


$45 to $250 


Travel Bags 
and 
Suit Cases 


$10 to $100 


CHAS. *::? WOLF 


LUGGAGE WW NEW YORK 
22CORTLANDT ST. 58 CORTLANDT ST. 
SOBROADWAY 17 DEY ST. IO2 NASSAU ST. 

“The Leading Luggage and Leather Goods Specialists 


Mountain 
trails that lead 
straight up ¢/)*, 
into the blue 


FAMOUS For GOLF 


2 Courses 27 Holes 


BRETTON Woops 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
Ds 


THE MOUNT WASHINGTON ~ open July 8 


Starting tee at end of the’ Hotel. The locker rooms, 
shower baths and swimming-pool at same end of hotel. 


5 TRAP SHOOTING 


“THE MOUNT PLEASANT~— Open June 25 
Starting tee in front of Hotel. 
C. J. ROOT, Manager 


New York Booking Office 
2 West 45th St. Room 508 
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Glacier 
NATIONAL PARK 


Open June 15 to September 15 


RING your jaded spirits and 

your wearied nerves out to 
this soothing, million-acre, lake- 
dotted, mountain paradise. Give 
your civilization shortened vision 
a chance to span vast distances 
where tiny silver ribbons are 
streams that rush to Hudson’s Bay, 
The Gulf and The Pacific. 


Ride horseback or hike along the 
flower bordered trails. Fish. 
Motor over broad highways. Glide 
in launches over lakes. Camp out. 
Or loaf luxuriously in world re- 
nowned hotels and rustic chalets. 


Plan now, an all-expense-paid 
tour of 1 to 7 days or longer or a Gla- 
cier-Yellowstone circuit tour on 
your way to or from 


The Northwest 


Via the New Oriental Limited 


This brand new, all-steel wonder 
train, of unique features and ser- 
vice, runs direct between Chicago, 
Seattle, Tacoma and Portland via 


Glacier National Park and Spo- 
kane. You see high peaks from 
low passes on the Great Northern 
—only 60 miles of the entire main 
line are above 4,000 feet; longest 
cinderless mileage of any railroad 
in the Northwest— 1,100 miles be- 
hind giant oil-burning locomotives. 


Before or after Glacier Park, take 
the free side trip to Vancouver 
from Seattle. See Victoria, Lake 
Chelan, Rainier and Crater Lake 
National Parks. Steamer connec- 
tions for Alaska and The Orient. 
Choice of steamer or rail to or 
from California. Special open top 
observation cars this summer east- 
bound and westbound through 
the Rockies and Cascades. 


For free books and 
information, apply any 
ticket or tourist agent, 
any Great Northern 
Railway office, or A. J. 


Dickinson, Passenger “See America 


Traffic Manager, St. Paul, First” 
Minnesota. 


GREAT NORTHERN 


Route of the New Oriental Limited 
Finest Train to Pacific Northwest—No Extra Fare . 
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STORMING THE BULWARKS OF MOUNT ROBSON 
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CONQUERING THE MONARCH 
OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


The Highest Point in Canada Trodden by Human Feet—Dodging the 
Avalanche—“To the Top”—Unique Snow Formations—Hidden 
_ Crevasses the Death Traps of the Climber—The Descent 


By M. D. GeppeEs 


T was the writer’s good fortune on the twenty-fifth of July last year to stand 
| on thé highest spot in Canada yet trodden by human foot. 

That spot is an extremely sharp ridge of snow almost two and a half 
jiles above sea level, adjoining Jasper National Park, and is the summit of 
Mount Robson, at an altitude of 13,068 feet. This mountain, widely known as 
me monarch of the Canadian Rockies, is located on the Alberta-British Columbia 
ratershed some three hundred miles north of the international boundary, and 
s ten miles by trail, north of Robson station on the Canadian National Railway. 

The ice cap of the mountain carries an immense snow crown which is pilcd 
p to as steep a pitch as snow will stick. The prevailing winds have formed a 
now cornice, a veritable, overhanging horn of snow. For this reason it is very 
angerous to stand.on the highest point and no guide would for a moment think 
f allowing more than one member of a party, at a time, even though all are 
ecurely roped, to ascend the final six or eight feet. 

At the time of our climb over one hundred and fifty members of the Alpine 
Tub of Canada, drawn from all parts of the North American continent and 
verseas, were under canvas at the north base of Robson, and almost a third 
rere from the United States. This annual gathering is outstandingly the most 


otable Alpine climbing event on the continent, and I am well aware that many 
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“THE SOUTH FACE OF MOUNT ROBSON 


Mount Robson lowering from about ten miles away. The small square at the lower end of the black 

liné indicates the location of the timber line camp, and from it the route to the top is marked. The 
_ dotted line up the couloir from the large patch of snow marks the path of the avalanche that the 
Hats iad ' climbers watched from their camp the night before the ascent. 
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TRIUMPH. 


The top of Mount Robson, the highest point’ in 
Canada yet trodden by human feet. The peak 
consists of an extremely sharp ridge of snow 
almost two and a half miles above sea level. 
the actual altitude being 13,068 feet. 
cap of the mountain carries an immense snow 
crown which is piled up to as steep a pitch 


The ice 


as snow will stick. 


splendid citizens, to whom the 
veil of Alpine fellowship has not 
yet been lifted, feel we consti- 
tute ourselves into a monastery 
of climbers and use the surround- 
ing peaks as altars upon which to 
perform certain unusual and 
mysterious rites, including en- 
durance tests and acrobatic feats, 
which to them seem terrible. 

Six of us left the main camp of 
the Alpine Club in the afternoon 
of July 23, 1924, to make the 
attempt. The mountain had been 
climbed twice before, but never 
by the route we proposed taking. 
On leaving camp we followed the 
west shore of Berg Lake, a beau- 
tiful sheet of water at the foot 
of Robson. This lake receives 
its name on account of the num- 
ber of icebergs that are afloat in 
it during the summer. Here the 
birth of an iceberg is a common 
occurrence, as avalanches come 
thundering down Tumbling 
Glacier, one of the three mighty 


‘glaciers that slowly flow from 


this mammoth mountain, and 
drop over the ice walls into the 
lake. 

From here we descended the 
Valley of a Thousand Falls, past 
Emperor Falls and Kinney Lake, 
till we came to Kinney Lake 
Camp where we spent the night 


o* 
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This was ten miles from the main camp, and all this distance we 
skirted the west side of the giant in full view of the great rock 
ramparts of its western face. oy 

Next morning we loaded ourselves with packs, provisions and 
clothing, varying from forty-five to seventy-five pounds each and 
started for what we called the high camp, three thousand feet up 
the mountain at timber line. It was a stiff, steep grind. Conrad 
Kain, one of the most noted guides of the Rockies, was leader of 
the party. Upon arrival we made ourselves a good meal, after 
which Conrad started on a scouting expedition while the rest of 
us put our camp in order, cut wood, carried water and rested. 

Our little camp faced north and was located on what might be 
called a curved shoulder of Robson connected with the mountain 
by a high, steep ridge or arete up which we started our climb 
the next morning. Between us and the mountain proper there 
was a steep forked gully and the main fork twisted almost at 
right angles in front of our tent, forming an immense gulch 
which reaches over four thousand feet up the mountain, known 
as the great couloir of the southwest face. The ridge to the right 
of this is known as the southwest arete. Smaller gullies branched 
off from the main one, all of. them very steep. Down the main 
couloir a considerable volume of foaming water thundered. This 
stream was fed by melting ice and snow and was quite a roaring 
torrent in the late afternoons owing to the effect of the sun, but 
during early morning hours was a mere trickle. About on the 
same level as our camp and perhaps an eighth of a mile from it, 
there was a spot in the main ravine less steep, a sort of pocket 
of ice and snow, quite large, fan-shaped and formed by the debris 
of avalanches, and under which the stream had worn a channel. 

As we sat resting after supper, facing this great gully, we 
heard the tremendous roar of an avalanche and looking up saw 
it come thundering down the water course. It had about thirty- 
five hundred feet at least to descend before it would arrive at 
our level. What a spectacular, mystifying sight it was! Enor- 
mous masses of rock, ice and snow were bounding toward us 
like an immense white snake mad with fear, twisting and coiling 
in frenzy to escape some dreadful foe. In places there were 
sheer drops of hundreds of feet and one could see this gigantic 
conglomerate pile, herded by the rocky walls of the canyon, take 
the plunge, and later the mighty roar came to our ears. Down- 
ward it kept coming, losing steadily in volume as parts became 
powdered and were carried in the stream, until it reached the wide 
field of ice through which a channel had been worn. We saw it 
enter, but as a river loses itself in the boundless ocean it was 
swallowed up—tost forever! We watched the lower end of the 
fan-shaped ice-mass, but in vain. The mighty avalanche had 
played its part, spent its force, and was no more. 

By four the next morning we were well started up. the steep 
ridge in the blue twilight of early dawn. Soon the distant peaks 
were glowing with the first rays of the sun. Around us the 
everlasting hills; within our veins the eager blood of would-be 
conquerors well equipped with that “Fighting Gold” which the 
strugele demanded. 

The party of six was formed into two units of three, Conrad 
leading. The first three thousand feet up rock and scree was 
good stiff climbing, and although the rock was difficult in places 
yet our party, the second one, did not rope until we reached the 
ice and snow at seven A. M., where, owing to the danger of 
crevasses and snowslides, roping was absolutely necessary. Here 
we rested a few minutes and ate our second breakfast. 

Before long we reached a difficult snow cornice and a spec- 
tacular snow ridge, a veritable knife edge of snow, which brought 
us face to face with tremendous ice cliffs, some three hundred 
feet high, fantastic in shape and in places overhung. At this spot, 
seeing we had to traverse directly under these cliffs on an ex- 
tremely narrow ledge of rock, the two members of the first party 
decided to turn back. It was an exceedingly precarious spot with 
a yawning abyss of hundreds of feet below the narrow ledge, but 
worst of all was the danger of avalanches coming over the 
enormous ice wall. We saw several huge pieces of ice, some as 
large as a house, break from these overhanging ice cliffs and 
come thundering down. This was near the spot where we first 
noticed the mighty avalanche the night before. 

We had arrived at the beginning of real trouble. Not only 
was there the danger of being killed by falling ice, but also some 
extremely hazardous rock climbing lay directly ahead, besides icy 
walls that had to be scaled. We could not see the top. Domes 
and ridges, ice walls and rocky buttresses obscured our view of 
the summit and thus it was for hours, the highest spot we could 
see always blocking the view of a still higher point beyond. 


Conrad, now being relieved from the party he was lead 
offered to lead us provided we were still agreeable to contir 
the climb. We answered in chorus, “To the Top,” to whicl 
Conrad replied, “Gentlemen, I’ll give you the best that is in me.’ 
Conrad’s best landed us on the summit at five P. M., after thir: 
teen hours steady climbing, three hours of which was rock work 
and ten on snow and ice. i: 

After leaving the ice cliffs, already mentioned, we traversé 
on a narrow rock ledge crossing at the end of a steep snow gully 
went up almost sheer rocky walls and ice, then diagonally acros 
a long steep snow slope; transversed a vertical ice cornice; went 
under another huge ice wall, where periodically large blocks of 
ice came cracking down and traversed a hanging glacier, where 
handholds had to be cut in the ice and all the step cutting done 
with one hand. In places of that kind, when changing hand holds, 
the ice ax has to be suspended over one’s wrist by a leather 
strap provided for that purpose, or else it is stuck between one’s 
body and belt. In difficult rock climbing the same’ course is 
pursued, ; 

From this spot we crossed a fairly wide crevassed snowfeld, 
in places steep, hummocky and treacherous. Ice slopes at angles 
of over fifty degrees had to be negotiated where the ice was cov- 
ered with a film of avalanchy snow, and we had to cut out way 
up still steeper ice which was less dangerously covered. At on 
point we were faced with ‘a bergschrund, or deep jagged chs 
which we found impossible to’ cross. This forced us to deto 
and again we found our path apparently blocked by a perpen- 
dicular ice wall about forty feet high. Conrad endeavored to go 
up this sheer wall and actually cut steps about half of the way, 
but was forced to retreat and try another route. From here 
we crossed diagonally towards the east arete where we could see 
a considerable rock out-cropping which we expected to climb, but 
as we came nearer a gigantic snow cornice at the top caused 
further disappointment and we again had to detour. ‘ 

We had reached what might be called the final ramparts. Here 
were great masses of ice and snow with occasional out-croppings 
of rocks. In many places most unusual and truly fantastic shapes 
were seen. We were glad, however, to see more steep snow and 
less ice, yet there were treacherous snow bridges; places wher 
the ice was cleft into a hundred fissures, deep, wide and forking; 
ice and snow caves of all sizes and shapes, weird, uncanny look- 
ing places, yet holding out to us a peculiarly tempting invitation 
to enter and explore. This locality also provided some vety 
peculiarly formed snow ridges, some of them sort of funnel- 
shaped, the latter I expect caused by wind action. Conrad, who 
has climbed in many countries, said, “Never in all my climbs 
have I seen such snow formations.” _ F 

Even in places where the ice was not so steep we found numer- 
ous crevasses and in many places these were hidden by new fallen 
snow. No member of our party escaped falling into one or more 
but as we traveled with a taut rope nothing more serious hap- 
pened than dropping to the arm pits. A few days later when 
two other parties repeated the same climb the leader of the second 
rope was crossing a deep crevass by means of a dangerous ic 


,, bridge when it broke under his weight letting him down some 


twelve or fifteen feet, and the sudden drop caused him to let 
go of his ice ax. He was hauled up somewhat bruised, and an 
hour’s delay followed while Conrad, who again was leading the 
first rope, was let down over fifty feet to secure the ax. F 

It was now about four P. M., and although the sun was shin- 
ing brightly, with very little wind stirring, the air was so much 
colder that we required extra clothing. First I added a sleeve- 
less sweater, then a heavy mackinaw shirt and later a thick coat. 
We all had our ears well covered and used warm gloves. Clothed 
in this way we climbed the last five hundred feet in comfort. 

At five P. M. we stood as conquerors on the summit. To me 
the view was a little disappointing. We seemed too far above 
the rest of the world. I have stood upon the top of mountains 
where the splendor of the outlook flashed upon me like a revela- 
tion. Not so with Robson. His brother mountains clustering 
around him were dwarfed by his super-loftiness, for Robson is 
two thousand feet above any of the surrounding peaks. Immense 
glaciers, miles long and perhaps half a mile wide, looked like 
long white ribbons curling and winding down the valleys almost 
two miles below. The moraines were as ribbons of gray and 
good-sized lakes were like little ponds lying wide open to the sky. 

We did not halt long. We felt the cold intensely when we 
stopped our strenuous climbing exertions. Then we had a long, 
dangerous return journey ahead of us, so by five-thirty we were 
on our way, traveling as rapidly as possible. We knew there 
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MOUNT ROBSON 


"The mighty Tumbling Glacier slowly flows from the névé, fully halfway up the mountain, down into Berg Lake, making a descent of fully 
five thousand feet. Berg Lake is so named because of the great number of icebergs that are afloat in it during;the summer. The birth of an 
iceberg is a common occurrence, as the avalanches roar down Tumbling Glacier and drop over the i€e*walls into the lake. : 
ih 
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were only five hours 
at the most before 
darkness would stop 
our descent. 
Unfortunately, at 
no place was glissad- 
ing expedient, but 
wherever the pitch 
of the snow was not 
dangerously steep we 
took long hopping 
steps, a form of 
rapid descent well 
known to moun- 
fain ever s. al me 
greatest care had to 
be used on the steep 
ice portions, for a 
slip in some places 
might easily have 


meant death to the ° 


entire party. One 
can go down ex- 
tremely steep, hard 
snow, which we did 
on numerous occa- 
sions, by facing the 
mountain and driv- 
ing one’s ice ax se- 
curely into the hard 
snow, then taking as 
long a step as possi- 
ble downwards and 
kicking two or three 
times to get a firm 
foothold, repeat with 
the other foot, then 
pull out the ice ax 
and stick it in se- 


curely as near one’s feet as possible and keep repeating until the precipice of rock that could not be descended after nightfall, so Con 


APPROACHING THE FIRST ICE CLIFFS 


At this point the climbers were divided into two parties of three each. The first party can be seen in the snow 

near the cliffs. Closer to the cliff was found a very steep snow ridge which was only scaled with the greatest 

difficulty. Some of these ice cliffs are three hundred feet high, and often pieces of ice as large as a house 
break from the overhanging cliffs and thunder down. 
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portion of steep, hard snow is passed, an arduous but a safe method. rad said, “This is as far as we can go till daylight.” We selected 


In, anndittle nover 
four hours we 
stepped on the rocks 
and unroped, and 
truly glad we were 
of the change! Our 
high camp was still 
over twenty - five 
hundred feet below 
us and darkness 
dangerously close. 
Soon we came to the 
debris of a mighty 
avalanche that had 
boomed his deep, 
dread thunder-song 
earlier in the day. 
The broken masses 
of ice were piled on 
a sort of ledge in a 
gulley and we had to 
be careful in the 
semi-darkness. By 
and by a shimmer of 
summer _ lightning 
seemed to accentuate 
the gloom and as we 
were descending but- 
tressesand steep scree 
we began to realize 
there was little hope 
of reaching our tim- 
ber line camp that 
night. : 

By ten-thirty we 
could’see the light of 
our upper camp far 
below us, but unfor- 
tunately there was a 


a spot fairly level amongst all kinds of 
broken stone, but as we were over fifteen 
hundred feet above timber line a fire was 
out of the question. Although soaked to 
the thighs plowing through soft, wet 
snow, we had dry socks which helped 
greatly, also plenty of food. Soon we 
stretched ourselves on the rocks in the 
hope that we might get some snatches 
of sleep, but a slight breeze from the 
north that had evidently been playing 
amongst the ice and snow near by soon 
sent shivers through us. 

The cold was sharp and piercing and 
our enforced inactivity began seriously 
to torment us. We were a prey to rest- 
lessness so that we frequently got up and 
with some trace of rhythm would vigor- 
ously start swinging our arms, beating 
our hands, rubbing our knees, stamping 
our feet, perhaps in the manner of some 
ancient dance or like some savage rite of 
our cave-age forefathers. Then we would 
return to our rocky couch with an out- 
ward calm that concealed a passionate 
desire for the faintest trace of daylight. 
By this time the mountain seemed like an’ 
immense corpse and we. were slowly 
stiffening and freezing in its silent, relent- 
less embrace. A fire, blankets or even . 


SNOW CORNICES | 


Snow cornices on the east face of Mount 

Robson. Some of the snow formations — 
found by the climbers were very remark- _ 
able, some funnel-shaped through the ac- 
tion of the wind and others corniced. 
While these formations are interesting 
they are also a continual menace to the — 
climber, whose life depends on their safety. 


F AVALANCHE DEBRIS 


During the descent of the climbing party they crossed the debris 

left by the avalanche that they saw thunder down the night before 

the climb. These broken masses of ice were crossed in the semi- 

darkness at a point about twenty-five hundred feet above the high 
camp of the climbers. 


cup of hot coffee were things that the richest man in the universe, 
if in our position, could not purchase with his entire wealth. 

By two-forty-five A. M. there was a faint glimmer in the east 
and we started to feel our way cautiously, glad to get a little 
exercise. Soon we were able to travel faster, so the shivering 
ceased. About three-thirty we shouted and an answering call 
from the camp was sweet music to us. When we reached there at 
four-fifteen hot coffee and other good things were ready for us. 

Before we rolled in for a few hours’ sleep the two who had 

turned back told us they spent hours on a prominent ridge with 
powerful binoculars watching us climb. At times we were lost to 
their view, and, as several tremendous avalanches came roaring 
down, they feared we. had been swept to our death. 
_ After five hours’ sleep, and an early lunch, we started for the 
main camp; first down the remaining three thousand feet of the 
mountain where the forest stretches up in serried ranks to the 
very foot of glaciers. We looked up at the great peak bathed in 
sunshine; we listened to the chatter of rivulets on their way 
from the snow-clad slopes to the rivers; we sat and rested under 
the murmuring pines and fir trees feeling life was overflowing 
with joy and comfort, while twelve short hours before it had 
been misery and desolation. Then the welcome we received on 
our arrival at camp! That alone was compensation for all we had 
gone through. 

Those who enjoy a soft, easy holiday where distance can easily 
be gained by stepping on the gas or saying “More speed James,” 
are not the elect from a mountaineer’s standpoint. Their vic- 
tories are the triumphs of a well-ordered machine, not of their 
own effort; consequently they are entirely ignorant of what con- 
stitutes true victory. What know they of the glorious enjoyment 
of utter physical weariness that comes in train of his success to 
the mountaineer, bringing an unspeakable sensation which accom- 
panies these rare moments of life? Inevitably, lacking all under- 
standing of our joys, they wonder if we are indeed sane, and ask 
in all sincerity, “What brings men to such foolhardiness?” We, 
on the other hand, who have the love of adventure—that “truant 
spirit” which pulses freely in our veins the moment we hear and 
obey the “call of the wilds’—frequently experience difficulty in 
making them clearly realize that life’s greatest possessions are not 
the things which can be seen, eaten or worn, and which money 
can easily buy, but are- intangible joys, hopes, thoughts, things 
that can he ‘stored only in that triune, living, inner bank the 
human brain, heart and soul. 

_ Since climbing such mountains as Geikie, Robson, Assiniboine, 
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Barbican, Maude and Pinnacle, I have been asked 
in all seriousness, not once or twice, but many 
times, “What is the impelling force that brings 
you back to the mountains to face danger and 
strenuous work exposed to the elements?’ A 
common answer is that the marvelous views are 
the chief compensating factors. Not so in my 
case. It is true the views frequently baffle de- 
scription and fully compensate for all the danger 
and toil, but I have to go deeper—for I truly love 
the mountains. To me they seem to issue a 
challenge to pit my puny frame against their 
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SCALING ICY WALLS 


Hand and foot holes have to’ be cut in the solid masses of ice. 

It is sometimes necessary to hold on with one hand while using 

the other to cut the next hole. When changing hands the ice 

ax has to be suspended over one’s wrist by the leather strap pro- 

vided for that purpose or else stuck between one’s body and belt. 
In difficult rock climbing the same course is pursued. 
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NOMADS OF OUR AMERICAN HIGHWAYS 


Gypsies of the Open Road—The Secret Language of the Romanichal—The Intimate Life of a | 
Strange People—Wanderers in Search of Freedom 


By GEORGE GATLIN 


There is nobody under thirty so dead but his heart will stir a little at the sight of a Gypsy camp—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


WOULD like to introduce you to the shyest, the strangest, the 

most nomadic of races—the Gypsy. These mysterious wan- 

derers are everywhere, scattered all over the world, if you 
only know how to find them. In the United States their barbaric 
dress and dark faces lend color to certain streets and sections in 
most of our larger cities. If you live in Detroit you may meet 
them on Hastings Street; if in New York, in the vicinity of 
Avenue C; and if in Washington, on that part of Pennsylvania 
Avenue that lies in the very shadow of the Capitol. 

But if you meet them, if you have met them many times in 
various places, what have you learned about them? Ask them 
the length of their residence in the city, and they may say a few 
weeks when it has been years. Ask them where they came from 
to this country, and they are likely to say Brazil, when, in fact, 
they were born and reared in Constantinople. They may éven 
claim to be Indians from Oklahoma. Enquire about their secret 
language, their religion, their racial customs, and you are met 
with a blank stare. Try them in the half-dozen languages they 
may speak, but you cannot make them understand. They look 
at you and through you, and shake their heads. A conversation 
with them is like an amusing though exasperating game of cross 
questions and crooked answers. 

Although a Gypsy is a Gypsy, ever the wide world over, it is 
not to these city dwellers that I would introduce you. Many of 
them are from Turkey, Serbia, Hungary, and Rumania. They 
live in untenanted stores and shops, their dress is flaming and 
bizarre, and they speak English with a peculiar accent. They are 
not typical American Gypsies. 


The Gypsies I want you to know came from England, where 
for almost a thousand years their ancestors lived in close 
proximity to a proud people. Long residence in England and the 
early migration to the New World of many of the wildest, most 
nomadic among them makes it natural to look for the true 
American Gypsy in the descendants of this parent stock. 


The American Gypsy, descended from the old, established 
Romani families of England, does not like the term “Gypsy.” He 
uses it frequently and “rather disdainfully in speaking of others 
of the kaulo ratti, black blood, but he calls himself Romani or 
Romanichal. The term Romanichal is not used as frequently by 
the Gypsies of other countries; hence it is often understood to 
mean, in the sense I use it, a certain kind of Gypsy—the English, 
or English-American. 


The Romanichal is a proud fellow. He is the aristocrat of 
Gypsydom, and has little patience with some of the ways of 
foreign Gypsies. He calls them “Turks” and “Russians” with 
little regard to their rightful land, and insists that “they are 
ruining the country.” By this he means that their bold thievery, 
insolence, and high-handed trickery create an unfavorable senti- 
ment that hurts the business and interferes with the freedom of 
an “honest”? Romanichal. They are too aggressive in cheating 
the Gentiles, too crude in their methods. He objects also to their 
dress, not only to its loudness, but also to the dirtiness thereof. 
“T tell you, brother,’”’ one of the Harrisons said to me, ‘I want 
nothing to do with them Turks and Russians. They ain’t got 
any bottom: They ain’t white men.” 

To find the true American Romanichal one must go to the open 
road. A few do live in houses in cities, but their people were 
not accustomed to this in the Old Country, and most of them 
prefer the tent. Cities do not agree with them. They are like 
caged animals, looking toward the open country, dreaming always 
of the road and the traveling life. When they do take up city 
residence they are not easily found. Their dress, their manner, 
their speech, and their habits in the city are so like that of the 
Gorgios (non-Gypsies) that they pass undetected, except when 
they encounter some one with a drop of the black blood. 

Once a Pomanichal, always a Roimanichal. There are a hun- 
dred ways in which Gypsy blood reveals itself to Gypsy eyes. I 
have met them in various walks of life, and have had them tell 
me that not one of their associates knew that they were Gypsy. 
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However, these house-dwelling Romanichals are seldom of the 
old, deep sort. They are known as diddikais, or mixed bloods 
They are posh-ta-posh, half and half Gypsies. 

Out on the road one may find Romanichals living in much the 
same manner as they have lived for hundreds of years. The 
heavy, roomy vardoes, veritable houses on wheels, are seldom if 
ever seen in the United States, as in England. Light vans are 
better adapted to this country. To some extent the van has had 
to give way to the automobile, the use of which makes the Gypsy 
even more nomadic. He roams further, from ocean to ocean, 
and from climate to climate. Some of the old sort, however, 
stick to their horses and wagons. 

In Hungary, Gypsies are musicians; in Syria, they are snake 
charmers; in Rumania, animal trainers; and in. England, horse 
traders. The Romanichal keeps~to this time-honored trade of 
his folkies. He does not want to give up his horses. He is 
miserable without them. And then home life is not as satisfying 
when one is traveling and carrying-everything in a crowded auto- 


mobile. He refuses to change his ways. And so we yet find 
freedom, mystery, and colorful life in the camps of the 
Romamnichal. 


One August afternoon I came unexpectedly upon a Gypsy 
camp on the outskirts of a small southern town. Three or four 
tents were pitched near the road in a shady grove, and as many 
gayly painted vans were pulled up behind them. Some distance 
away horses were picketed, and in a hollow below and to the 
rear of the camp a small stream bounded the grove like a thin, 
blue ribbon. I thrilled at the sight of the camp like a desert 
traveler come upon a green-oasis. My first thought was to drive 
recklessly into the midst of it. On second thought it seemed 
better to be sure of my friends before taking liberties. « I stopped 
my car on the roadside and waited. 

Gypsies do not “put up” in public places unless they want 
visitors, but conceal their camps from the eyes of meddlesome 
Gorgios. And they do not want visitors unless the women are 
dukkering, telling fortunes, or unless they have something to sell 
or trade to the passer-by. I was certain, therefore, that some one 
would come to me if I did not go to them. I looked “Gorgious,” 
like legitimate prey. 

A girl appeared from behind a tent. Her complexion was 
lighter than the true shade of Romani brown and there was noth- 
ing in her dress that was Romani. But she was unmistakably 
Gypsy. Her hair was parted in the middle and hung in two long 
Her features were regular, her movements graceful. What 
was more characteristically Gypsy was the way she stood and 
looked at me. It was the peculiar Gypsy stare. A true Gypsy 
may be identified anywhere by this strange, indescribable, un- 
forgettable stare. 

An older woman joined her, hesitated for a moment, and ther 
walked out to where I waited. She wore a coral necklace. Her 
hands and feet were small, corpulence was absent, and in the 
corner of her eyes was a birdlike curve. In a quiet voice she 
asked her customary question, ““Have you stopped to have your 
palm read ?” 

I answered her in the tongue of her people, as deep as I could 
speak it, and accusingly. 

“You ask me that? Why don’t you ask me to read your palm 
and tell you lies? Don’t you know a Gypsy when you see one?” 

Her expression changed to amazement, then delight. She 
doubted her own ears for a moment, yet it was surely Romane: 
she heard. Here was an apparent Gorgio talking Gypsy and 
scolding her in proper manner. 

““Ai! Chaney,” she called. ‘Come here. 

Romanichal. It is a magic name. 
opens the portals of a walled city. 

Chaney Lee came forward out of nowhere, as lovable and as 
shrewd an old Romano as ever traded a spavined horse or evaded 
an irate sheriff. His smile was spontaneous and unaffected. 
His teeth were dazzlingly white. His welcome was sincere and 
hearty. 


Here’s a Romanichal.” 
It is like a password that 


st 


The Gypsy woman is a wilder, more mysterious individual than 


the man. From time immemorial she has dabbled in sorcery 

_and the occult. ‘Her inviting looks and bold speech have deceived 

many a non-Gypsy, but she has no use for the Gorgio beyond 

cheating him. The physical characteristics of the Gypsies, as 

well as their habits of life, have changed little since they first 
1 appeared in Eastern Europe in about 1417. 


\ 


There were three families in Chaney Lee’s camp, about twenty- 
ive people. By- virtue of age and ability rather than because 
f any actual authority, Chaney Lee was leader of the band or 
‘roup. Romani camps and bands are not ruled, as some believe, 
y kings and queens. If there is any organization it is Patriarchal. 
Phe young respect the wisdom of their elders, and submit to 
atherly dictation. Exceptional Gypsies are sometimes known as 
igs or queens, titles that show merely their popularity and 
ccepted leadership in Gypsy circles. Sometimes they are adopted 
or the benefit and mystification of the Gorgios, who are awed 
y titles. ; 

The Romani do not own things in common, which is another 
mistaken idea. For instance, this camp was in reality three 
eparate ones. There were three families, Lees, Stanleys, and 
sucklands. Each had its own vans, tents, horses, dogs, and 
ther essentials of an outfit. Each provided for its needs, served 
eparate meals, and by common understanding occupied a fairly 
lefinite amount of ground. They lived together, yet apart. About 
me thing there was an agreement, as there usually is when 
everal families are together. There was a “pool” of the fortune 
ellers, an equal division of the money made and reading done. 
\ family that borrows and ‘does not repay, and that imposes on 
thers, soon finds itself shunned by other “travelers.” News 
preads rapidly in the Gypsy world. The Romanichal is generous 
0 a fault when aiding an unfortunate brother, but he will not be 
mposed upon. ~~ ; 

One of the major provisions of Gypsy law related to the pay- 
nent of debts. One who borrowed was forced to repay. If he 
lid not there were certain punishments, such as expulsion from 
zypsy society, or temporary slavery in the family of the creditor. 
The law was stern. It is not enforced now, but the effects of 
ts sometime enforcement has had a wholesome effect on the race. 
\ true Gypsy fears Pazzorhus, which means the condition of 
ndebtedness. He meets his obligations_to his brothers. If he 
wes a GOrgio—well, that’s different. Cheating the Gorgios is a 
acred part of Gypsyism. — 

_ As I sat with Chaney Lee and Joe Stanley, worries of a worka- 
lay world began to fade. ‘I felt the “charm of unrestraint.” We 
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talked of the Romani, bits of news, gossip regarding the where- 
abouts and well being of various friends. Few Romanies can 
read or write, and it is in this way that they keep in touch. How 
closely they do keep in touch is almost unbelievable. Their mem- 
ory for names and faces is uncanny. They will travel miles to 
make the acquaintance of a strange brother. They are all ac- 
quainted, even to the third and fourth generations. They find 
roads and towns as if by instinct. Irving Brown has written, 
“The Gypsies are a living embodiment of the Faust legend—a race 
that has sold its soul to the devil in return for supernatural powers 
and the boon of eternal youth.” 

My friends told me about themselves. Chaney talked much of 
his father and his Boswell mother—both Romanichals of the old 
order. His sentiments would have been illuminating to one who 
does not know the depth of a Gypsy’s pride, his reverence for 
his old people, his fondness for his children, his love of nature. 
He apologized for the poor accommodations of his camp, explain- 
ing that there had been both good years and bad, mostly bad 
of late. 

“Listen,” he said, “the women are setting the table dukkering. 
There ain’t nothing in horses anymore. They ain’t worth nothing, 
and every trader down here is slick as a Romanichal. When we 
travel in some places it’s hard to get a bit of water on the road. 
The Gorgios put ‘Bad Dog’ signs on their gates and don’t want to 
give us a bit of water to drink.” 

“Let me tell you about a trade yesterday,” spoke Louis, 
Chaney’s eldest son. “A fellow got off a freezer on me. He 
offered a mare and twenty for a gry (horse) I had. ‘Sound as 
money, he said, when I asked him. I took her and the twenty, 
and she was freezing before he was hardly out of sight. And I 
thought he was tatcho. But,” he continued, “another fellow rode 
up and said, ‘what'll you do?” He hada roan gry. ‘I'll take ten,’ 
I said. He took that freezer and didn’t ask nothing. Come to 
find out he thought he knew her.” 

“What would you have said if he had asked you whether or 
not she was sound?” I asked. 

“Told him to go to the First National Bank and ask about me.” 

“What if he did?” 

“Well, brother, I could have told him he went to the wrong 
one.” 

Said Joe Stanley, “When Louis can’t get by there ain’t a 
Romanichal out of jail that can.” 

After supper, when 
the “light was lit”— 
the moon shining— 
our talk became 
deeper. We discussed 
the “Sai fairs, of 
Egypt.” Chaney had 
known some old deep 
Romanies who never 
slept in a house, never 
entered a church, and 
who ordered the burn- 
ing of their worldly 
possessions upon their 
death. 

“Listen,’ he said, 
“JT don’t jin to rokkra 
bute drey the Romani 
gibs. 1 don’t ‘know 
how to talk much 
Gypsy. Sometimes 
when the women are 
dukkering 1 mix with 
the green Gorgios 
and help out. I talk 
it to the chaves, too, 
like my folkies talked 
it to me when I was 
a child. It ain’t right 
for a Romanichal not 
to rokkra Romanes. » 
It ain’t religious.” 

“Dukkering helps 
us in times like these,” 
said the Stanley. “We 
‘put up’ in the winter 
and make some jack. 
Then we get outfits, 


King John is the grizzled leader of 


a nomad Gypsy tribe. Exceptional 
Gypsies are sometimes known as 
Kings or Queens, but these titles 
merely show their popularity and ac- 
cepted leadership in Gypsy circles. 
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The Romani do not own property in common as has been supposed. Each family has its own vans, tents, horses, dogs and other essentials 


of an outfit. V i 
they claim, it is highly probable that they were once natives of India. 


The curious bangles and necklaces often worn by the women suggest their Oriental origin for, so far from being Egyptian as 


Their language, Romanes, is of Indian derivation, and is more like San- 


scrit than any other tongue. 


go on the road, spend it, lose it on horses, and maybe have to eat 
some of them before we get through. I tell you, it’s hard living 
on the road now. But then, I’d go crazy if I had to live in a 
house. I’d rather have nothing over me at night but a blanket, 
than to stay off the road. Houses ain’t healthy.” 

Joe Stanley is right. Houses are not for the Gypsy. The 
White Plague waits for the Gypsy who settles down. It makes 
terrific inroads on the house-dwellers. 

I picked a leaf from a tree and asked if anyone could tell me 
the name for it in Gypsy. 

“T have no name for that,” answered Chaney. 

Gathering some more leaves I threw them down in a handful, 
saying, “What do you call it when you throw these down at the 
head of a road, like that?” j 

“Patteran,’ they exclaimed. 

“Patteran is the word. When our folkies left signs on the road 
so others could follow them, they used leaves and branches more 
than we use them. They had no name for this roadsign so 
they took the name for “leaf.” They used it in this way so long 
that they forgot what it meant. Patteran or patrin means leaf. 
Not many Romanichals know that.” 

“Do you know what it means to pou a gry?” Louis asked me. 

“Say,” I replied, “that’s not deep talk. Yes, I have put horses 
in other people’s pastures at night, and taken them out in the 
morning, but I never took out more than I put in, which is more 
than some Romanichals can say.” 

A laugh followed. 

“By the way, Louis,” I added, “I saw an old gry here today 
that looked like somebody had put quicksilver in his ears. I 
don’t suppose you did it?” 

This banter caused merriment. 
when Gypsies are alone together. 
to the surface. 

“Tl sing you a song,” I said. 
baulor.” 


It doesn’t take much to amuse 
Laughter and song are close 


“T’ll pen how we drab the 


“Drabbing baulor,” they cried. “Brother, how would a little 
roast pork taste tonight?” 

The song I had mentioned was an old one in the tents of the 
Romani. It tells the story of a secret practice not uncommon 
among English Gypsies a century ago. The words mean, poison- 
ing hogs. In various ways the Gypsies would contrive to throw 
poison to a pig that pleased their fancy. Later, when the unsus- 
‘pecting owner could be seen at the pen grieving over his loss, 
one or two Gypsies would casually appear, enquire the trouble, 
and finally ask for the carcass. They would take it to camp, 
wash the inside carefully, and roast it. The poison they used 
affected the brain, not the flesh. 

I smile as I write. How strange this must sound to a Gorgio 
who is afraid to stop a car near a Gypsy camp for fear the tires 
may be stolen off while he sits in it. Well, it could happen. A 
congressman in Washington swore that a Gypsy sorceress stole 
the money out of the pocketbook in his pocket. 

The Gypsies know nothing of their origin and early history. 
Many of them believe that they are Egyptians, descendants of 
the old Pharaohs, and therefore of royal blood. They some- 
times call themselves ‘“Egyptians” in preference to the contracted 
word “Gypsy.”! This belief has nothing but a legend to support 
it. To gain their ends they invented and told this story when 
they appeared in Eastern Europe about the year 1417, first in 
bands of a few hundreds led by so-called “Dukes” and “Counts,” 
and later in hordes led by “Kings.” A writer of the sixteenth 
century, Lorenzo Palmireno, is thus quoted by George Borrow: 
“They pretend that they come from Lower Egypt, and that they 
wander about as a penance, and to prove this they show a letter 
from the King of Poland. They lie, however, for they do not 
lead the life of penitents, but of dogs and thieves.” 

The Gypsy language is the best clew to their origin. It has 
enabled scholars to trace them back, not to Egypt, but to India. 
They are undoubtedly Hindus. ,, 
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| ee, Pore lips over his long cigar, and leaned back in his chair. 
| “Tye seen so many ‘most unique spectacles in the world’ since 
/arriving in California,’ I laughed, “that I’m becoming just a little 
| bit sceptical. However, if you think I ought to see this ——” 

| “You sure can’t leave Yosemite without seeing the Firefall. 
'And say! If you’re going along right now, why I’d be very 
pleased “ 

“Oh, don’t think of coming with me,” I protested, “I can 
easily find the way.” 

“You're welcome,’ he as- 
sured me graciously, creaking 
from the low basket chair up 
on to his feet. 

We dropped into step side by 
side, and leaving the river be- 
hind us rippling under the 
bridge by the hotel, plunged ~ 
into that mile of forest that 
separates Yosemite Lodge from 
Camp Curry. It was very 
quiet in the forest. Except for 
the distant hum of some late- 
riding automobile (for nine 
‘o'clock is late in Yosemite), 
there was no sound but the 
thud thud of our heavy boots 
on the roadway, an occasional 
crackle or snap as one or the 
other of us crushed some dry 
fir-cone or stepped on a fallen 
twig. Outside the range of 
lights, it was so dark that we 
could scarcely distinguish the 
tree-tops against the sky, and 
when I strained my eyes to 
discover Glacier Point, the 
edge of that sheer cliff that 
towers three thousand feet 
above the floor of the valley, 
I could not determine where 
the rock ended and the sky 
began. me 
. “Look! the fire!” cried my 
companion suddenly. 

He had gripped my elbow 
and was pointing, I felt sure, 
with his other hand into, the 
blackness. I laid my face 
against the rough coat on his 
shoulder to get the line’ of his 
arm, and then it was a moment 
or two before I found the di- 
rection. Back, back I bent my 
head, unbelievably far, until at 
last, apparently out of the 
heavens themselves, gleamed a 
little disc of reddish light 
scarcely bigger than a star. Now 
that I knew where to look I 
could just’ make out the line 
separating the darkness of the sky from the deeper blackness of 
the precipice. 

“But—however in the world do they get a fire up there?” 

The Californian laughed. “Why, there’s a big hotel at the top 
of the precipice,” he explained, “and dozens of folks around that 
fire at this moment, waiting to see it pushed over. The Camp 
Curry people keep a man whose only job is collecting wood and 
building it up into a bonfire. He lights it in the evening about 
six o’clock, and three hours later he takes a rake and scatters the 
embers down into the valley. They drop fifteen hundred feet 
before touching the cliff wall.” 

_ “And he does that every night?” 


he ES sir! That firefall’s certainly the most unique spectacle 
J in the world.” The man from Los Angeles closed satis- 


MOONLIGHT ON THE YOSEMITE 


Every night during the summer a huge fire is hurled from Glacier 

Point cascading three thousand feet to the floor of the valley 

below. The glowing embers drop for fifteen hundred feet with- 
out touching the cliff wall. 
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THE FLAMING WONDER OF THE SIERRAS 


By G. B. Mackenzie 


“Yeah !—every night during the season. 
would pay them though, would you?” 

I pondered this for a hundred yards. “Perhaps—that is, possi- 
bly it doesn’t,” I ventured at last. 

I could feel him, incredulous, peering at me through the dark- 
ness. “Say!” he asked, “what city do you come from?” 

Out of the blackness of the forest we strode into the warm 
circle of light about the Camp Curry camp fire. In one corner 
of a large open space the great pile of burning faggots blazed 
and crackled. Ribbons of flame and wisps of smoke flickered up 
into the night, and all around 
tiny morsels of gray ash, lighter 
than thistledown, came floating 
gently back to the earth, or set- 
tled upon hundreds of bare 
heads and khaki shirts, where a 
throng of silent men and 
women, stiff from a long day’s 
hiking and browned from weeks 
of out-of-doors, lolled in row 
after row of folding chairs. 

A serious young man was ad- 
dressing the people in a conver- 
sational voice. Straining my 
ears I caught his final words. 

“So that concludes our per- 
formance for this evening,” he 
announced ; ‘we will now watch 
the Firefall.” 

There was a rustling in the 
crowd, a rubbing of chairs on 
the hard ground as the people 
rose and turned in their places. 
Then quiet. fell again, the elec- 
tric lights on the surrounding 
tree trunks went out, and there 
was left for illumination. only 
the uncertain flicker. of the 
camp fire. 

“*Hul-lo, — Glacier Poi-nt! 

.’ The young man had 
made a trumpet of his hands, 
and each word, tuneful and 
drawn-out, went floating far up 
over the firs, and echoed among 
the rocks thousands of feet 
above our heads. 

Some seconds passed in abso- 
lute silence; then a tiny voice, 
so thin and distant it might 
have been the voice of a star, 
came drifting downwards in re- 
ply, “Hel-lo.—Camp Curr-y!” 

“Let the fire—fa-ll!” and 
as the young man uttered “fall,” 
his voice, from its high musical 
pitch, slurred downwards till it 
ended somewhere deep in the 
bass. 

The beacon we had noticed 
from the roadway was no 
longer visible. Even the divid- 
ing line between rock and sky had disappeared, and standing in 
our hundreds, hatless, with heads thrown back, it was difficult 
to believe we were looking at anything more material than dark- 
ness. Throughout that crowd there was not a movement, not a 
whisper. We stood tense, expectant, like a band of faithful 
waiting for a sign. Only the fire played tricks with those motion- 
less figures, sending lights and shadows dancing over the lines 
of upturned faces. 

And then, from out of the immensity of blackness, gleamed 
again that single speck of light. It shone for a moment like a 
firefly, disappeared, shone brighter. Somewhere near us a 

(Continued on page 44) 


Wouldn’t think it 
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VAGABONDING THROUGH DIXIE 


Southern Hospitality Along the Road Today—The Suspicious Mountaineer—Revenue Agents 
and Moonshine—Camping in a Cemetery—The Lure of the Smokies 


By Epwarp F. RicKerrs 


apolis were surprised by an apparition that appeared in 

their midst, laden like a pack mule, and headed south over 

the cement roads that cover that part of the state. I had con- 
ceived the idea of making a tramping trip through the South at 
a time when much work at the “U” and the exigencies of earning 
living expenses at the same time, had run down my health con- 
siderably. I pared my outfit down to the point where it would 
make a 34-pound pack, which, by the way, I found to be amply 
heavy to keep me from being blown off the road, and started out. 
Between Cave City and Edmonton there is typical Kentucky 
countryside. ‘Tobacco is king here and the long drying sheds, 
with half of the side boards swung open, are a common sight 
along the road. Here, too, one sees fine horses in the rich upland 
pastures, and any number of cattle and hogs. There is still a 
little oak timber on the knolls and in the valleys, some of it 
infested with 
mistletoe. Al- 
together, this 
region is typi- 


Os fine day early in November the good people of Indian- 


Calpe OlmantaKe 
Southland: 
crows lazily. 
winging their 


way over the 
woodlands, 
buzzards soar- 
ing high over- 
head, old ram- 
bling farm- 
houses with big 
stone chimneys, 
an idle breeze 
rustling the 
corn, and a hot 
sun overhead. 

SiO bm uor 
Edmonton the 
land is crum- 
pled and tum- 
bled in ridges 
and valleys 
that form the 
foothills of the 
Cumberlands. 
The road tops 
a high hogback 
for several 
miles, and then | 
descends into 
the valley of 
the Marrow- 
bone, crossing : 
and recrossing that stream and following its course from the 
time it issues, as an icy cold brook, from the mountain, to a point 
where it is too deep to serve as a wagon road. Getting wet feet 
is a foregone conclusion to following such a road, but it is full 
recompense to lie by a campfire of fragrant cedar boughs and to 
hear the cry of some animal echoing in the hills. 

It was at about this stage of my journey that the rains started 
in earnest, miserable cold drizzles that made the road wet and 
slick and turned walking into a nightmare. But all bad weather 
must end, and after three days of little progress and much hard- 
ship, the highway again became passable. From a bend in the 
road came the jangle of harness and the lumbering of a farm 
wagon; and a voice shouted, “Get on thar, Meg; you Bird, gee.” 
The driver was only too glad to give the traveler a lift, and with 
a “Git up thar mules, dad gum yore hides,’ we were on our 
way to greener woods and higher mountains. 

The people of the Cumberland hinterland, far from railroads 
and auto trails, have several outstanding characteristics. Per- 


use of protective camouflage. 


A TYPICAL MOUNTAIN CABIN OF THE CUMBERLANDS 


The houses of the Cumberland mountaineers are of the roughest possible character. 
nearly one with their background that it sometimes seems as if their builders had anticipated the 
A family so large that it nearly approaches the dimensions of a tribe 
will often live together in one cabin. 


haps the foremost of these, and certainly the one that the way- 
farer first encounters, is a suspicious curiosity. At a roadside 
meeting, the question “What do you_eall your name?” is asked 
of the stranger directly after the laconic “Haowdy,” and then, 
with an insistence that amounts almost to rudeness, your true 
Cumberland backwoodsman proceeds to obtain the stranger’s en- 
tire history. This curiosity may be largely the result of the 
mountaineer’s idea of personal liberty, and his fear of the 
“Rev’noo Off’cer.” This suspicion of strangers, by the way, is 
pretty well inborn. As I entered a little country church one 
Sunday evening, I overheard a youngster telling his companion, 
in a hoarse whisper, “Thar goes a Rev’noo Off’cer.” 4 

Being taken for a Revenue Agent is often an amusing, but 
sometimes a painful experience. It seems that these gentlemen 
are held in great dread hereabouts, and all strangers are instantly 
suspected. As I hiked down a-mountain road one day, a horse- 
: man accosted 
me and asked 
the usual ques- 
tions: my 
name, where I 
came from, my 
destination. 
Then he said, 
‘Was you 
looking for 
something 
around yere?” 
(pointing to 
my cartridge 
belt) and when 
I had carefully 
reviewed my 
past history for 
him, he added, 
“Well, I fig- 
gered if you 
was a Govern- 
ment Agent, I 
might be able 
to help you; 
I’m the Deputy 
Sheriff of this 
county,” and 
he revealed an 
enormous 
badge. 

An open hos- 
pitality, once 
they are satis- 
fied as to iden- 
tity, asaalso 
typical of these 
people. They invariably say to passers-by, “Y’all better come 
in and warm by the fire,” and at the close of a visit, “Yall 
needn’t to hurry away.” Over and above all, these mountain folk, 
men, women and children, like their *baccy and their ‘white 
coffee.” Some of the old, wrinkled crones smoke a pipe strong 
enough to choke a horse; and moonshine is more common to 
them than “sody pop” to us. I found this whisky to be very 
good, rather spicy, with a slightly rumlike taste, and clear as 
spring water. Down in the towns, I understand, adulteration is 
practiced ; washing powder is added (presumably to hold the bead), 
and, of course, water. 

I made a quick trip to Knoxville, over graded roads. On 
the way, there were other evidences of the inspiring hospi- 
tality of this region, farmers who insisted that I come in and 
dry my wet clothes by their fire, folk who, when I asked 
for biscuits, would hear of nothing but that I share the meal 
with them. Perhaps, south of the Mason and Dixon Line, 
people are really different... Perhaps it’s only my way of look- 
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They are so 
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ROADS THAT WERE NEVER MEANT FOR MOTORS 


The most characteristic feature of the roads of the Cumberland and the Smoky mountains is their 
It may be that they are after a fashion a defense against the hated intruder, 
-for their impassability is almost as effective as the moat around a castle. 


uniform badness. 


ing at it. At any rate there is one traveler who is grateful. 

East of Knoxville I followed Wolf Creek Cafion, as wild a 
mountain glen as I have ever seen. The stream rushed down 
between banks luxuriantly covered with a variety of trees and 
shrubs, past a little mill pond and a great grumbling mill wheel, 
past shacks and log cabins, into the French Broad River. The 
flora here is amazing: oak, pine, cedar, hemlock, mountain holly, 
laurel and ivy, and others new to me. On the road I met several 
families en route to the Christmas celebration at the little school- 
house. This was the last school day of the year 
and the teacher was giving a Christmas Tree Party. 
Christmas on Wolf Creek must be an interesting 
function. 

Recent rains had left the road beyond in such 
shape that I anticipated lonely traveling. It was a 
surprise, therefore, to be overtaken, not by one 
car, but by three, one after the other. Misery 
loves company and two of the cars, I suppose, 
could often help the third out of the mud, One of 
the drivers, in a Ford truck, offered me a lift, and 
I was very glad to get my feet out of the mud, 
if only for a few minutes. In _ characteristic 
Southern fashion, an invitation to “come stay all 
night’ followed, but twelve miles of the worst 
mountain roads in North Carolina separated us 
from our destination, high in the Spring Creek 
Mountains and far from the beaten trail. We 
started after supper in Hot Springs; a cold wet 
night, black as pitch. I shall not soon forget that 
ride. A bad road, a Ford, night time, and over- 
much “corn likker and Pee-ru-ny” are a bad com- 
bination, and everything went wrong that could 
conceivably do so._The road led up the gorge of 
Spring Creek at a grade that forced us to travel 
most of the way in low gear and to depend on the 
chains. Perhaps it was fortunate that the night 
was dark, for we couldn’t see the depths to which 
a slip of a few feet would plunge us, although 
we could hear, far below, the rushings of mighty 
water. Surely the “God of Fools” watched over 
us that night. It was not long before several cross 
links on the skid chains had broken, and we must 
get out in the mud to fix them by the light of a 
smoky lantern. Then the fan belt came off, not 
once, but many times, and finally the pliers disap- 


tain distilleries assumed more than local significance. 
in the heavy forests, so inaccessible to any but a mountaineer, and so well guarded 
by armed men that they are as hard to find as the proverbial needle and as 
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peared in the mud and rain. After 
that it was a nightmare of running 
in low, stopping to cool the engine 
and to put water in the radiator, 
and attempting to tighten a loose 
clutch with such tools as we could 
command. But luckily the driver 
was very skillful, and knew the 
road, and at last, long past mid- 
night, the barns and outhouses of 
a farm loomed up against a cloudy 
sky, and we tumbled into big, soft 
beds. 

In the morning, my host spoke 
of the difficulty of getting help to 
sow winter wheat, and after ex- 
plaining that I was a stranger to 
farm work, I offered my services 
and so enjoyed the distinction, for 
a few days, of being a farm hand. 
As it turned out, rains and frosts 
were so severe that we were able 
to work only one day in the fields. 

There followed several days of 
such work as the weather would 
permit: the bundling of roughing; 
the education of a young and ex- 
ceedingly stubborn mule; the haul- 
ing and barreling of apples, hard 
spicy Limbertwigs, sweet Spitzen- 
bergs, Winesaps and Black 
Hoovers, the finest apples grown; 
the shucking of corn and the sort- 
ing of tobacco. In the evening 
there were quiet hours before the 
cheery log fire, and the kindly companionship of simple people; 
so that, knowing I was welcome, I was loathe to leave. 

When Sunday dawned fairly clear, I was eager to climb a 
near-by mountain in order to have a look about me. The ascent 
took only an hour, but was hard climbing, and en route I col- 
lected a choice assortment of Spanish Needles and Beggars’ Lice. 
From the summit the view was not what I expected, due, per- 
haps, to the heavy growth of timber, the increasing cloudiness, or 
to the haziness that is so characteristic of the ranges of the 


MOONSHINE IN THE MAKING 
With the advent of Prohibition the far-famed, and still actually existing, moun- 


The stills are so well hidden 


hard to take as a walled city. 
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Smokies. The whole landscape melts into a bluish-brown haze, 
very restful, but at the same time a little discouraging to one who 
would gain some idea of the country. The mountains themselves 
bear a ‘varied and luxuriant flora: oak, hemlock, pine and laurel, 
with underbrush of several types. Even the rocks are covered 
with mosses and ferns. Distant mountains are black with timber 
and stand out sharply against the sky. Down in the valley, hem- 
lock and pine contrast “with the brown, earthy tones of winter 
oaks and tilled soil. This region is well peopled, surprisingly so, 
considering the topography, and the habitations of man are scat- 
tered all along the watercourses. Crows are cawing harshly in 
distant woods ; in a neighboring cafion a cock is loudly proclaim- 
ing his superiority ; the wind is never still, and brings promise of 
rain. 

From climbin 
a contrast, but both were inspiring. 


ga hillside to attending a revival meeting is quite 
farmer evangelist, huge 
Ol pia lds 
powerful of 
voice, ad- 
dressed the 
meeting after 
a “‘do-mi-so- 
do’’ intoner 
had led the 
rousing sing- 
ing. One may 
very easily be 
carried away 
em ot ionally 
by such a 
surging, 
droning voice, 
and it 1s easy 
to see how, 
under such 
conditions, 
simple people 
are’ saved: 
en masse, 
with consid- 
erable vocal 
mani f esta- 
tions. Sucha 
meeting must 
be rather ex- 
citing when 
five | or) (six 
strong-lunged 
m ountaineers 
are trying to 
“get religion,” 
and are shout- 
ing at the top 
of their voices. 

It was a 
pleasure to be 
associated 
with such un- 
affected folk, 


A WOMAN OF THE.CUMBERLANDS | 


One is inclined to:wonder whether the deeply 
lined faces of so many of the mountain women 


are due to extreme age or to:their lives of end- but once 
less toil. Such women find great solace in again the road 
the long-stemmed clay pipe in which they was calling. 


smoke the native leaf tobacco grown in their 


own district. And one. bit- 


ter cold day, 

’ when over- 

hanging tree roots bore huge icicles, for all the world like big 

white stalactites, 1 shouldered my pack and headed southward over 

a well-made mountain road. The wind blew icy cold, and the 

few passers-by I met were muffled and cloaked, but the sight of 

morning sunlight on nae snowy mountains amply repaid me for 
the tramp. 

At Doggett Gap ihe: 4300 feet elevation) there is as fine 
an outlook as I have ever seen. Mountains, mountains every- 
where, stretching for miles around; the whole surface of the earth 
crumpled and tumbled, as far as eye can reach. Take fifty mighty 
mountains, a hundred ridges clothed in oak and laurel and pine, 
narrow cafions and icy mountain streams, cliffs and crags and 
towering peaks, veil it all in a thin purple haze, and you have the 
Smokies, the mightiest range in all eastern United States. These 
Carolina mountains are no playthings; they approach very nearly 


A CHARACTERISTIC TOWN OF CENTRAL KENTUCKY 


The Bluegrass region of Kentucky is traditionally famous for its 

fine horses. During the racing season more than one Kentucky 

town is filled with visitors who are a profitable source of income 

to the local business men. In the old days street duels were not 

uncommon, but such scenes have departed with other relics of 
the before-the-war period. 


the great, age-wrinkled ranges of New Mexico, Arizona 0: 
Northern Mexico. There is the same deep-blue sky, the sam 
blue haze cloaking distant ranges, the same sawtooth skyline, al 
in the blazing glory of a noonday sun. 

Past Asheville and Hendersonville, and some exceedingly cok 


(Continued on page 44) ti 
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RELICS OF A BEAR HUNT 


Bears are still to be found in the great Smokies by hunters of 

sufficient perseverance and knowledge. The mountain hunters 

often use old-fashioned, long, double-barreled rifles, such as is 

seen here, that have come down to them from their forefathers. 

They hunt not for sport, but because bear meat is still good and 
bear skins have value. 
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Coquimbo is a city of contrasts. 
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COQUIMBO ON THE CHILEAN COAST 
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SOSe 


It is dingy, dirty and dust covered, but for some remarkable 


reason it is especially famous for its canaries, which are noted as fine songsters. In spite of the unpre- 
possessing aspect of the city the visitor is met on shipboard by women and girls laden with strawberries, 


mangoes, figs, cherries, flowers, and countless preserves. 


COASTING DOWN THE LONG FRINGE OF CHILE 


The Mountain of Iron—Earthquakes in Coquimbo—Canaries and Mangoes—The Vale of Paradise 


CATTERED along the bleak, 

brown, unattractive coast of 

Chile southward from Antofa- 
gasta are several small and com- 
mercially important ports at which 
few of the larger steamers call. To 
the tourist or the ordinary visitor 
these spots are of no interest what- 
soever, but one at least is well 
worthy of mention. This is Cruz 
la Grande, an almost unknown and 
most unimportant place until very 
recently, but now a source of in- 
calculable riches and the ultimate 
destination and lading place of <a 
steady stream of huge freight 
steamers. Here, close to the sea, 
is a vast and almost inexhaustible 
deposit of the highest grade iron 
ore, so located that it can be almost 
literally shoveled from the mine into 
the holds of the ships.. Indeed, the 
harbor itself, if harbor it can be 
called, is excavated from the iron 
mountain. Although iron ore, even 
of the best grade, is perhaps the 
cheapest of ores, yet so accessible is 
the Cruz la Grande deposit, and so 
favorably situated, that despite the 
long haul it can successfully com- 
pete with ore deposits in the United 
States. 

A full cargo of twenty thou- 
sand tons can be loaded on a 
ship in a few hours, and the steel 
corporation that controls the mines 
finds it profitable to send its largest 
freighters down our coast, across the 
Gulf of Mexico, through the 
Panama Canal and down the Pacific 
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By A. Hyatr VERRILL 


A HILL STREET IN COQUIMBO 


Fortunately for itself Coquimbo cannot be judged by 


appearances. It looks like the jumping-off place of, 


civilization, but as a matter of fact it is in reality a 
very prosperous and important center with a trade quite 
out of proportion to its size. This is chiefly because it 
is the outlet and intake for a great cattle and farming 
district. Its trade in fruit and vegetables is larger 
than that of any other town in Chile, and Coquimbo 
potatoes and other farm produce are shipped up and 
down the coast from Valparaiso to Callao and beyond. 


to far-off Chile to secure the ore 
and retrace the long journey to the 
States. It is a most striking exam- 
ple of the possibilities of mass pro- 
duction, even when applied to low- 
priced material. 

Just beyond Cruz la Grande the 
character of the coast alters. The 
mountains appear less desertlike 
and have a pale, grayish-green 
tinge; in the ravines and valleys be- 
tween the hills are tiny patches of 
dull-green verdure, and as the ship 
passes an outjutting cape and heads 
across the broad bay for Coquimbo, 
the mountains recede, and, stretch- 
ing from the sea to the far distance 
is a broad valley with level plains 
green with growing crops and 
dotted with trees. 

At the mouth of a river meander- 
ing through this plain is the ancient, 
quaintly Spanish town of La Serena 
with its church towers and its tiled 
roofs half hidden in trees, the whole 
forming a picture which seems won- 
derfully attractive and restful after 
endless days of sere brown peaks 
and ridges and glaring desert sand. 

Coquimbo, on the farther side of 
the bay, and the port of call, is a 
little town of most remarkable ap- 
pearance. It seems almost as if 
this must be the end of Chile and 
of the world; as if man, driven to 
desperation by some cataclysm of. 
nature, had made his last stand on 
this God-forsaken, upheaved point 
of lava rock, so raw and burned and 
crinkled that one has the feeling 
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that it must yet 
be steaming 
hot. 

So narrow is 
the strip of 
black, rock- 
strewn beach 
abo wer ee 
waves that 
there seems 
scarcely room 
for the row of 
dingy buildings 
and dust-pow- 
dered ware- 
houses behind 
which the raw, 
ochre - colored 
hill rears itself 
in a series of 
jagged, sharp- 
tipped pin- 
nacles like the 
yellowed fangs 
in an otherwise 
toothless jaw. 
And up these 
precipitous 


slopes climb the houses, clinging like limpets to ledges and cliffs, 
perched precariously on outjutting spurs, wedged into crevices or 
balanced on massive boulders which are scattered everywhere and 
seem in imminent danger of rolling down the slope and crashing 
into the buildings below. Up the rocky ridge, gulley-like streets 
meander as erratically as so many dried-up watercourses, and in 
many places these thoroughfares are so steep that it has been 
necessary to build them in flights of stone stairs. 
legs ache to think of climbing up and down that shadeless hill 
‘in order to get to and from one’s house and from or to any other 


spot, but the Coquimbans have 
developed goat-like characteris- 
tics, as have the ragged, bony, 
little nags that pass for horses 
in the town. Never, in any 
supposedly civilized community, 
have I seen such streets. In 
the circumscribed area of fairly 
level land that forms the busi- 
ness part of the town they are 
cobbled with stones apparently 
selected for their irregularity, 
their sharp edges and their dis- 
parity in sizes. And not con- 
tent with thus having placed 
every obstacle in the way of 
rapid or comfortable transit, the 
powers that be have torn ‘up 
the pavement in spots, have 
piled the debris in mounds in 
the middle of the highways, 
have left gaping holes and 
trenches, and have laid a ‘rail- 
way track through the center of 
the main street still further to 
hinder traffic. The side streets 


that have taken to mountain ., 


climbing are a hundred times 
worse, and it seems impossible 
that any wheeled vehicle can 
traverse them. But the vehicles 
of Coquimbo are built like ar- 
tillery wagons and are fully as 
uncomfortable. Comfort, how- 
ever, is of secondary considera- 
tion, and the springless, lurch- 


‘ing, rattling, heavy wheeled. 


cochés stand the gaff and de- 
liver the goods though they rock 
and roll and pitch like laboring 
ships in a tempestuous sea. One 
almost forgets the bumps and 


THE PLAZA McKENNA IN COQUIMBO 


Coquimbo was one of the towns that suffered most. severely from the great earthquake of 1922, 
and a good-sized slice of the town was swept, away by the tidal wave that followed the quake. The 
few plazas that the town possesses are for the most part hopeless-looking little places boasting a 


few pathetic palms with struggling flowers and-shrubs. 


It makes one’s 


IN THE STREETS OF CHILES CAPITAL 


In the Upper Town of the climbing city of “Valpo” one will 

often see an equestrian peddler of ale on his way to quench the 

thirst of the multitude. Especially in this section of the city 

some of the walls and houses suggest distinctly a Moorish influ- 

ence, although the newer business and financial district is 
genuinely reminiscent of lower New York. 


jolts and spine- 
shivering 
shocks. in ad-= 

miration of the. 
diminutiv 
horses that. 


vehicles. Ap 
parently quite | 
oblivious to 
their surround- 
ings, them 
progress at a 


and half asleep, 
clambering 
over rock pile 
digging theigy 
toes into crev- 
ices as they at-— 
tack a twenty 
per cent grade, 
tobog ganing 
down hill ‘on’ 
their haunches, 
skidding side- 


ways to make a sudden stop, and hurdling pitfalls and gulleys 
regardless of the fate of the vehicle attached to them by a patch- — 
work of rawhide, rope and leather. 

Never need the Coquimbans be troubled with the problem of 
motor traffic or of vehicles exceeding a safe speed limit. No 
vehicle but an airplane could move rapidly in the town, and even — 
the ubiquitous Ford finds the place almost beyond its powers of 
conquest. It is said that there are a few “tin Lizzies” in Coquimbo, ~ 
but I saw only two and these had been stripped of their tires 
and were operated on the railway to which their sphere of use-~ 


fullness was strictly confined. 
The only good street in Co- 
quimbo is the sea beach, and as 
that commences outside of the 
town it is of value merely as a 
highway between Coquimbo and — 
La Serena. 

But despite all this, Coquimbo | 
has certain attractions and is 


* not by any means a dead or non- 


progressive little spot. There aré — 
a number of quite well-stocked 
shops, quite a few excellent 
public buildings, and a couple 
of dusty, hopeless looking little 
plazas wherein are pathetic 
palms and struggling flowers 
and shrubs. But there are some 
really attractive houses just out- ~ 
side the town at the tip of the 
jagged, rocky point. Here the 
foreign residents have their 
homes—lovely chalets in the 
midst of roses, vines, flowering 
shrubs and shade trees which 
seem ° strangely incongruous 
among such a waste of sere 
rocks. One cannot imagine any 
one dwelling in Coquimbo by 
choice, however. There seem 


no diversions or amusements, no 
means of recreation, unless it is 
to play golf with the gulleys and 


peaks for bunkers and hazards, 
and I noticed that the principal 


amusement of the children was 
clambering over the gigantic 
boulders, evidently playing at Al- 


pine chamois hunters or moun- 
tain climbers, and apparently in 
imminent peril of slipping off 
and breaking limbs or necks. 


tt 


Although the business section, the warehouses, the railwa 
the greater portion of the city has cemented itself to the 
for it was almost entirely rebuilt after the great fire that 


Coquimbo, by the way, was one 
of the towns that suffered most 
seriously from the great earthquake 
9f 1922, and a good-sized slice of 
the town was swept away by the 
‘idal wave that followed the quake. 
As the portion thus destroyed was 
1 muddy, filthy slum it is question- 
uble if the place was not really 
yenefited by the ‘catastrophe. The 
only wonder is that it suffered so 
ittle, for it appears as if the thou- 
sands of boulders on the hill above 
he town would come rattling, 
wurtling down like a barrage of 
yiant shells at the least quiver of 
in earthquake. ‘La Serena was far 
varder hit by the quake than Co- 
juimbo, many buildings being 
racked or destroyed, much of the 
water front washed away and hun- 
lreds of lives lost, while a large 
yatt of the hillside, whereon was 
he cemetery, slid away, exposing 
ones and bodies in a gruesome and 
nost unsanitary fashion. 

To those who love quaint old 
owns, Serena will prove-a delight, 
or it is probably the best preserved 
f old Spanish towns in Chile and 
emains, outwardly at least, much as 
t was in the days of Dons and 
uccaneers. 

Everywhere are iron-grilled win- 
lows, jutting balconies, wide arched 
loorways leading to flower filled 
hady patios, red tiled roofs, nar- 
ow cobbled streets and alleys and 
ge-mellowed churches fronting 
lrowsy plazas. From Coquimbo a 
ailway leads to the old Spanish 
own, but one may visit it easily 
y coach, provided the ship remains 
ong enough in port, and the trip is 
yell worth while. At Coquimbo, 
90, the visitor finds fruits and 
owers in profusion. Men, women 
nd girls come in flocks aboard 
very ship, all laden with strawber- 
ies, mangoes, figs, cherries, flowers 
nd countless preserves, candied 
apayas, and raisins, together with 
ried fish, boiled sweet potatoes, 
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THE VALE OF PARADISE 


hundred thousand were rendered homeless. 


ASCENSORS IN VALPARAISO 


Since Valparaiso is built chiefly on a series of hillsides 
there are many buildings which back against the slope, 
so that one enters by the front on the ground floor 
at street level and emerges from the back entrance on 
the sixth or even on the eighth floor, finding oneself. 
on another thoroughfare with the roofs of the lesser 
buildings beneath one’s feet. The customary method 
is to reach the upper tiers of the city by means of 
ascensors, which are boxlike cars running on steel rails 
and operated by cables. They go in pairs on a double 
track so that when one is at the top the other is ready 
to take on passengers at the bottom. 
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y station and most of the government buildings of Valparaiso are on the level ground, 
hillsides or has dug itself into the precipitous slopes. Valparaiso is nearly a new city, 
followed the earthquake of 1906, in which three thousand people were killed and one 


outrageously ugly trinkets, boxes of 
painted sea shells, and innumerable 
canaries. 


Why canaries should be one of 
the famed products of this particu- 
lar spot is a mystery, but Coquimbo 
canaries are famous all up and down 
the coast and are noted as fine song- 
sters, although the stranger takes a 
great risk in buying the birds and 
will often find, after his purchase is 
made, that he has a mute or female 
canary on his hands. 


Like many another west coast 
port, Coquimbo cannot be judged by 
appearances. One marvels why it 
exists at all or how the inhabitants 
manage to make a living. But it is 
really a very prosperous and highly 
important spot with a trade entirely 
out of proportion to its size or out- 
ward aspect, and is the outlet and 
intake for a tremendous farm and 
cattle district. Its trade in fruits 
and vegetables is larger than that 
of any other town in Chile, and Co- 
quimbo potatoes and other agricul- 
tural products are shipped up and 
down the coast from Valparaiso to 
Callao and beyond. 


Beyond Coquimbo, the coast 
again assumes its hopelessly barren, 
rocky aspect, until the hills about 
the harbor of Valparaiso are seen 
ahead. So much has been said and 


written of the beauties of Chile’s. 


chief port that one expects a literal; 


“Vale of Paradise.” 


But the city and its surroundings 
viewed from the sea are very disap- 
pointing. Instead of a setting of 
verdured hills there are endless, 


half-brown mountains of dull. 


tan color dotted with clumps of 
dusky brush and looking, for all 
the world, like moth-eaten hides 
with the skin exposed between the 
remnants of fur. From the sea, 


half way to the summits of the hills, 


the town sprawls about the edge of 
the bay for a dozen miles, and 
though it is a big town, yet it ap- 
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pears most unattractive, dull col- 
ored and half hidden in a misty 
smoke pall, like San Francisco in 
the Pittsburgh atmosphere. In 
some ways, too, it reminds one 
of St. Thomas stripped of color 
and picturesqueness, or Fall 
River, or a combination of all. 

Its harbor is packed with 
shipping—with rusty, dirty, 
coastwise and cattle boats; 
stately square-rigged ships; great, 
grimy,coal hulks ; trim schooners ; 
big passenger steamships; ugly 
tramps; tankers and colliers; tugs 
and launches ;rowboats innumera- 
ble; lighters and destroyers ; with 
the big dry dock occupying the 
center of the stage and Chile’s 
pride—the dreadnought “La 
Torre,’ like a grim gray watch- 
dog, in the offing. 

But when one steps ashore all 
first impressions are cast aside. 
Valparaiso is an amazing town; 
a surprising, fascinating city. 
Viewed from the bay there ap- 
pears to be but one level street 
between sea and hills, but beyond 
the immense concrete landing pier 
are broad asphalt thoroughfares, 
splendid plazas with statues and 
palms and great stone and con- 
crete office and municipal build- 
ings that would be-a credit to any city. Double-decked trolley 
cars clang everywhere, sidewalks are crowded with hurrying, busy 
pedestrians, motor cars are legion, and the stranger realizes that 
che has entered a metropolis of modern, energetic, feverish ac- 
tivity. In many places one might almost imagine one was in the 
financial district of New York. There are the same types of 
offices and buildings, the same streets, and the throng of passers-by 
is in no wise different from a New York throng. The men and 
women might be Americans as well as Spanish, they dress as 
well or even better and in the same style as New Yorkers, and 
they have the same air of hurrying somewhere as if to keep a 
most important engagement, even though there is no engagement 


MILLIONAIRE ROW IN VINA DEL MAR 


The streets are lined with the mansions of Chilean millionaires, for Vifta del Mar is essentially a 


pleasure resort. 


; Not only do the well-to-do business men of Valparaiso and the officials of the city 
have their homes there, but the entire metropolis turns out to visit its small neighbor on a holiday. 
Vifia del Mar is more like a fragment of the Mediterranean coast than like anything American. 


THE HIGHWAY BETWEEN VALPARAISO AND VINA DEL MAR 


Vina del Mar is a residential suburb of Valparaiso, a busy little town, a place of palaces and mansions, 

a summer resort, a watering place, a picnic ground and an altogether delightiul spot. 

the most beautiful community on the west coast of South America. : 

asphalt streets, its gardens filled with palms and flowers, and its shady avenues with splendid houses 
it is not unlike a bit of southern California, 


It is perhaps 
With its green lawns, its broad 


to be kept. 

The city seems a city of stores. Along every street they are 
legion and the stock in trade they display, along with the attrac- 
tiveness of their windows, is truly marvelous. But on every hand 
are innumerable proofs that this is Latin America and Chile, and 
not North America. The signs are in Spanish, the hum of con- 
versation on every side is Spanish, the helmeted, besworded police- 
men are unmistakably Chilean and, despite its modernity, Val- 
paraiso possesses an indefinable, indescribable foreign atmosphere. 


And it is thoroughly, totally different from any other city in the. 


world. Many a city in many a land is built on hills, but with the 
possible exception of Mauch Chunk no other city of any great 
size or importance can equal 
Chile’s chief port in adapting it- 
self to the encircling mountains, 

Although the business section, 


buildings are on the level, yet the 
greater portion of the town has 


slopes. Many of the larger build- 
ings are backed up against a hill- 
side so that one enters by the 
front door on the ground floor 
at street level and emerges from 
the back entrance on the sixth or 
eighth floor to find oneself on 
another thoroughfare with the 
roofs of the lesser buildings be- 
neath one’s feet. Everywhere as 
one glances up from the main 
streets of the town are houses 
and buildings like architectural 
strata. In places the hillsides 
have been faced with stone and 
brick to support the narrow 
streets and the overhanging build- 
ings above, while the roofs of 
one series or layer of edifices abut 
most astonishingly on the front 
gardens of the superimposed 
layer. The whole city, with the 
exception of the restricted level 
(Continued on page 48) 


cemented itself to the hillsides or 
has dug itself into the précipitous — 


Evidently it is sheer zest of life that drives them. 


the warehouses, the railway sta- 
tion and most of the government’ 
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AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY IN THE 
BOSNIAN HILLS 


An Emigrant Returned—A Moslem Mission to Unenlightened London—The Dead Innkeeper— 
The Marriage of an Engine Driver 


By JAN AND Cora GorDAN 


E had come to Blazuj still lacking any information about 

picturesque Bosnia—except its waterfalls—but had hoped 

to learn more from B The poet friend in Paris 
had given us vague descriptions, which had led us to expect 
queer wooden villages perched upon ramparts of cliffs, overlook- 
ing cleft valleys down which thundered gray mountain rivers; 
but we never matched his description. B himself had just 
come back from a tour of exploration about Northern Bosnia, a 
part almost untraveled even by Serbs. He had brought back 
some exquisite samples of old peasant carving, wooden cups, 
distaffs, and a chair cut from a single piece of wood which might 
have been designed by one of the marvelous wood carvers of 
West Africa. But he dissuaded us from repeating his experi- 
ment. Lodgings were impossible to find, he himself had been 
housed by the courtesy of a postmaster, and horses were indis- 
pensable, to which our funds 
would not run. Besides, we 
had planned a quiet summer 
and still hoped that in the 
midst of our extensive dis- 
placement we might settle 
down in some: comfortable 
and paintable village for 
some six weeks or two 
months. Both M and 
B urged us to try 
Pasari¢,* along the road to 
Mostar. There might be a 
difficulty in finding rooms, 
they said, and advised us to 
make a trip up to the village 
beforehand. > 

One day at the beginning 
of our second week in Mika’s 
farm, grasping our walking- 
sticks we set off into the 
mountains. It was a blazing 
day, the roads reflected back 
a glare into the eyes almost 
equal to that of Southern 
Spain, but they had not the 
reverberant heat which, 
piercing the soles of»-the 
shoes, makes walking in 
Spain a prolonged torture. 
Pasari¢, we were told,’ was 
only some two hours of steading going, so, having started early, 
we took our ease, and a bathe in a rapid little river, which was icy 
cold in spite of the torrid weather. 

Along the road we went, deeper into the mountains. The 
gorges grew more narrow, closing in the little mountain railway, 
which accompanied us ‘till road, railway, and river were hard 
pressed to find sufficient room still to march abreast. Here and 
there were typical farm houses, here and there a primitive saw- 
mill or a flour-mill. These latter mills were the queerest little 
buildings. They stood on stilts, and the whole mill measured as 
a rule not more than four or five feet square, so that the miller, 
squatting Turkishly on his haunches in his doorway, could rub 
his fez upon the lintel. Through the bottom of the mill pro- 
jected an irregular spindle vertically, at the foot of which was a 
rough paddle-wheel of wood. The water rushing down an open 
trough, or sometimes through the bowels of a hollowed tree 
trunk, splashed against this primitive turbine and caused it to 
turn with a lazy reluctance, as though both mill and miller were 
matched in lethargy. - 

‘We pushed along for an hour and a half coming at last to 
a small village, over which rose a hillside covered with booths 


* Pr. Pasaritch. 


A Serbo-Turkish Village in the Bosnian Hills 


and shelters of dried boughs. Here we turned into a poor café, 
which had a rustic table and seat within an arbor set upon the 
road. As we sipped Turkish coffee we were accosted in an Eng- 
glish of undoubted American origin. 

“Say, boys, I gess youse Amurricans.” 

It was that of a man aged thirty-five years or so. He had 
the meagerness of face which we have thought denoted some- 
thing near to chronic starvation. We were soon told his history, 
a commonplace one in these countries. He had emigrated to 
America at the age of twenty years and had remained some 
seven years in the country, earning good wages and living well. 
Yet his thoughts would always turn to his motherland with a 
curious yearning; so-that as soon as he had been long enough in 
America for the memories of his own land to become gilded over 
by home-sickness and sentiment, he had packed up his belongings 
and had come back, meaning 
to astonish the “old country” 
with his western learned 
wisdom. Being comparatively 
well off, with the leisure to 
turn his mind to lighter 
things, he had married. Then, 
having discovered that his 
native land was not all that 
memory, stimulated by fancy, 
had pictured it, he would 
have gone back to America, 
but found that his wife re- 
fused to move—terrified by 
the unknown. The war had 
surprised him, and he had 
sunk his remaining capital 
in this wayside booth in 
order to keep his wife from 
starvation. With that act 
away had gone all chances of 
ever returning. So now he 
sits, listlessly dreaming of 
that rich country which he 
has seen but to which he may 
never return, that overseas 
Eldorado, like some _ pros- 
pector who had discovered by 
chance a gold mine but has 
lost the map which should 
guide him back to it. 

One finds these castaways in numbers over here, especially in 
Herzegovina and Dalmatia, which, being poor and stony coun- 
tries, drive all their excess population to emigrate. The solid 
men can profit by their American experience, and do attack life 
with a vigor which soon balances what they have forfeited. But 
the weaker are destroyed. They think too much in comparative 
coinage; they are become too proud to toil hard for a week in 
order to earn less than they might have gained in a day in Amer- 
ica. They do not realize that pay is regulated by the price of 
living, and that minted money does not necessarily chink happi- 
ness—not that the Southern Slavs worship money in the sense 
that the Spaniard does. In Spain we were always questioned 
about our earnings, we were judged plutocratically; there is none 
of that here. Yet these unfortunates are overwhelmed by having 
possessed. They tend to hate and despise the land which cannot 
give them what they themselves have cast away. 

He told us that Pasaric was still an hour and a half away, 
and taking up our walking-sticks once more we plodded upwards 
along the valley. In the appointed time we came to a broad open 
space where the hills, small at first, moulded in the eternal wave 
structure, roll up by degrees to a breaker of mountain with a 
rocky crest, the crest visible from Blazuj. The nearness of 
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Pasari¢é was announced by a small square mosque standing 
lonely in the fields, surrounded by a congregation of tilting 
tombstones. But another mile of road, glaring in the mid- 
day sun, still separated us from the red roofs of our destina- 
tion. This mosque, by the way, is balanced by an Orthodox 
church roughly equidistant on the other side of the center, 
and almost as deserted, save that the Christian church has 
in its shadow two drinking shops. 

Coming into Pasari¢ hungry and thirsty we were directed 
to the village inn, which had a large eating room in which a 
rough theatrical stage had been constructed. The room was 
strongly odorous, but there seemed to be nothing less nauseat- 
ing to be found without an exploration, which our sharpened 
appetite would not permit. So we ordered wine, white wine 
of Mostar for 234d the half litre. We demanded lunch, and 
they pointed out to us, upon a rough wooden table beneath 
a cloud of flies, the remains of a small sheep which had been 
roasted whole—our jangetina pecenia of the beautiful name. 

Such mutton was an old acquaintance of ours; we asked 
if they had nothing else. But sheep was the only nourish- 
ment. We bought two pounds of the meat (with bone), 
which forthwith was hewn from the carcass with a chopper 
and, by courtesy, served up ona plate to us. Other customers, 
we noted, were satisfied with newspaper. Luckily our walk 
and our bathe had stimulated appetite, so we devoured the 
Serbian mutton, throwing the large pieces of splintered bone 
to the various hungry animals which from time to time sneaked 
into the room. 

When I was a boy I often wondered why mutton was the popu- 
lar jest against English housekeeping. I rather liked mutton 
then; you could eat red currant jelly with mutton, or you might 
pretend it was lamb and have mint sauce; mutton, in fact, was 
a not unpleasant background to childish table delights. Even at 
that moment a dish of English cold mutton would have been a 
precious delicacy. “But here in Bosnia one begins to hate the 
sight of a sheep. As often as not the animal is spit-cooked, and 
the resultant taste is that of tallow combined with another flavor, 
‘ which makes one recall the infantile joys of sucking a sponge. 
The consistency of the meat is stringy and gelatinous, and in a 
moment of super-indigestion we have compared it to that of a 
door-mat upon which a jelly fish has been wiping its feet. This 
is the normal Serbian dish, like the sausage and mash of the 
London cook-shop. One might perhaps survive this eternal tal- 
low if it were served only as an edible, but here one is in a semi- 
Mussulmanic country. Oil for cooking they do not know; honest 
pig’s lard is denied them by the late Mohammed; so everything 
is cooked in, fried in, and flavored in mutton fat. The people 
themselves become stained with and stinking of rancid mutton fat. 
Nor may we have here any daintiness about odors. Half-cured 
sheep skins hang over every fence, or even inside the cafés and 
inns; one always was hung in the verandah of the café-shop at 
Blazuj. The. peasants wear ill-cured sheep-skin caps, and the 
white clammy cheese, by sympathy perhaps, smells very like bad 
mutton fat, so that wherever you go you are pursued olfactorally 
by the last decaying flavor of mutton. Dead as mutton, indeed! 
Why, mutton is the most active agent in this land at this moment. 
(Luckily one sleeps easily here; so one is saved from the awful 
necessity of introducing more sheep to the edge of one’s dreams, 
from shepherding one’s self into slumberland.) 

While we were scraping our meat off the pound of bones 
we were surprised by sounds of high merriment coming from 
the house opposite—the largest shop of Pasarié. The tinkling 
of queer instruments was mingled with the laughter of girls 
and the music of songs, songs strange in melody and stranger 


The Starting Place—Mika’s Farm 


in harmonization, songs which seemed at once very new to us 
yet very old in themselves. We were told that one of the daugh- 
ters of the shopkeeper was being married, while her sister in the 
same house lay desperately ill of consumption. 

The jangetina pecenia having been forced in ill-chewed lumps 


down to our digestive apparatus, we did not feel like taking our 


ease in the peculiar odors of the inn dining-room, in spite of 


the fact that they were extremely characteristic. We had expe- 
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rienced them, which was sufficient for an esthetic purpose; 


and we now made our way across the road to a small café, upon 


the windows of which were delectably primitive paintings of — 


Turkish coffee-boilers contrasted with foaming tankards of beer. 
Three tables, a cupboard, and a sheet-iron stove like a large 
biscuit box furnished the café, which was owned by a lank woman, 
toothless in spite of forty years or so, dressed in rusty black and 


with bare feet. On the steps stood a pair of high pattens, which 


she slipped on for street excursions. 

We carried an introduction to a local doctor, and after coffee 
we set out to find his house, deeper in the country. We were 
told to turn off the road at a certain Mohammedan drinking- 
house, and in order to get clearer instructions we ordered more 
coffee at our turning-point. We pressed our inquiries. 
well that we had done so, or we had gone far out of our way. 
The Mussulmans sat about watching us with a curiosity restrained 
by politeness. Presently one of them ventured to ask our na- 
tionality. 

“English,” said we. 

“Indeed,” replied the other. “That is very interesting. And 
this London of yours, is it really a big place?” 

“Six millions of souls before the war,’ replied Jo. 

“More than the population of Bosnia,” said I. 

“And,” went on the Turk, “could you inform me if London 
has many mosques?” 

“We do not: know precisely,’ we answered, “but we believe 
that London itself has no real mosque at all.” 

A gasp of amazement burst from our audience. 

“Six millions of people and no mosque,” ejaculated one. 


It was | 


The Kolo, a Native Wedding Dance 


“Poor people,’ cried another. “Is there nothing that can 
be done for them?” 

It needed but a man of constructive mind and imagination then 
and there to have founded a Moslem mission to the unenlightened 
Londoners. 

Our doctor (of literature) lived in a large old Turkish wooden- 
roofed house, in a characteristic village deep bedded in plum trees 
at the embouchure of a valley. This house had been modernized 
within to such an extent that it had chimneys, and in consequence 
its old beautiful steep roof was doomed, for without the tar- 
ring effect of the smoke the slats warp and split and the roof 
becomes so expensive to keep in repair that it is practically un- 
profitable. 

The doctor was away, but his brother, a professor from Sara- 
jevo, offered to help us to find room in Pasari¢. We explained 
that we wanted rooms in a simple house in which we could work. 
The professor conducted us to a newly built house perched upon 
the hill, a house which was like any room-letting villa of the 
English seaside. The house was deserted, but we found the 
family picnicking in the fields near by—ar old lady in black 
bombazine, three healthy girls in cheap silk dresses, and a 
young man in a tweed suit, who spoke very good English; 
indeed, he had been one of the Serbian scholars whom the 
war had educated at an English University—in this case, 
Aberystwith. 

This was, of course, not the kind of thing we had come 
to Bosnia to find, so were delighted when the old lady said 
that no rooms were available. 

The professor fingered his lip. 

“T am afraid that we must try the inn,” he said, after a 
pause. 

“More mutton,” we thought. 

But when we reached the inn it was fast locked, and from 
ts windows poured out cries, weird and wild, which rivaled, 
both in newness and oldness, the songs of merriment which 
1ad floated from the house opposite. 

“What is it?” we asked. 

“Some one appears to be dead, unfortunately,” said the 
orofessor. 

In fact, the proprietor, a man of seventy years old, must 
iave died almost at that moment when we had stepped from 
he doors of the inn. The two dwellings were now a strange 
sontrast. .The two principal houses in the village, one shut- 
ered and keening, the other, stilled indeed vocally, but all 
bustle with gay figures, women running to and fro with 
arge cakes, girls prinked out for exhibition, stylish young 
men from the towns of Sarajevo and of Mostar, ogling the 
jillage maidens... . 
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“We might try Nikola’s,” said the professor, dubiously 
glancing at Jo. 

Nickola’s was a glooming drinking den to which a small 
shop was attached, Nickola himself, a shambling man of 
fifty, with long fair ragged moustaches, who spoke in gruff 
and surly tones which now and then broke into a reluctant 
giggle of comic despair. 

“Ya! -Got’a room. No bed,” growled Nikola to the pro- 
fessor. 

We, who had been rather aghast at the grimy condition 
of Nikola’s drinking shop, were relieved to find that the 
room was in an adjacent house. This house was’Nikola’s 
own dwelling. It had been recently built, and on the upper 
story was a large bright room in which, amongst various 
articles littering the floor, were the parts of a tin-plate bed- 
stead. 

“Fit this together, I suppose,’ grunted Nikola; “but I 
don’t know what to do for a second.” 

“He will fix you up somehow,” said the professor to us 
reassuringly. So as the room seemed susceptible to cleaning, 
and especially as the house was new and therefore possibly 
free from bugs, we settled with Nikola to come in ten days’ 
time. Rent, fifty dinars, or two shillings and eightpence a 
week. 

“Shall we pay Nikola some earnest money?” asked my 
wite, “to ensure that he will keep the room for us.” 

“Oh dear, no,’ answered the professor sentimentally, 
“Nikola, like every Jugo-Slavonian, understands perfectly 
that when an Englishman says he will do a thing he will 
inevitably do it punctiliously.” 

Having settled us in life, the professor sat for a while 
with us in Nikola’s drinking shop sipping beer and discours- 
ing on European politics in German. Presently another man 
came up and was introduced. He spoke English, having trav- 
eled widely as a steward, and was now an engine-driver upon 
the mountain railway. Owing to his efforts those queer engines 
clanked their cumbrous machinery in a panting uphill rhythm. 
He was to be married in two months’ time, and was lyrical in 
praises of his fiancée. We were told afterwards that she was 
not so desirous of marriage herself, but had been rather hurried 
into the engagement by his urgency. 

Presently the professor took his leave. The engine-driver stared 
after him. 

“That is a wonderful man,” he ejaculated. “Imagine, you fel- 
lows; he is thirty-five and ain’t married. His brain works so 
hard that he never has time to think about wimmen. No, sir!” 

We talked with the engine-driver for about half an hour, and 
after saying good-by thought no more of him. But nearly a week 
later, before we came to live in Pasaric, we received this letter: 


Turkish Café by the Roadside 


Classic Dancing by a Bosnian Bear 


Dear Sir Gorpbon, 

After our meeting in Pasaric some week ago I have seen 
you between railway station Blazuj and Ilidze, and very sorry 
because I could not speak with you. Dear sir gordon, I told you 
something about my marriage in shortest time: but now I have 
very difficult afere with the merchantman who promised me to 
name price of furniture, but now he denied his confidence in that 
same; because he can’t get money from the exchange Bank in 
Sarajevo. 

In that matter I pray you as a cosmopolitan you understand 
my difficulty, and if it is possible you to help me with 4000 
crowns and I forget that never your business work. In the hope 
you will me do it I send many regards to you and your good- 


. natured wife, 


I and my girl will be grateful to you till our dead. 


Silks 


God-by! 


We were rather astonished to receive this cool request from a 
man whom we had known but during a short hour or so, and for 
whom, indeed, we had felt no excessive cordiality at the time. 
Besides, we have little patience with people who are so afraid of 
life that they cannot get married without furniture, at the same 
time remembering that we had heard that the fiancée was not so 
eager as was he. So said we to ourselves: “You and your girl 
will be grateful to us till you are dead indeed? Humph. What is 
the Indian proverb about marriage being like plunging one’s 
hand into a basket full of snakes to seek out an eel?” So I sent 
the following answer to him: 


Dear Mr. K——, 

Thank you for your letter, but you must understand that 
every traveling Englishman is not a rich man. My wife and 
I married without any furniture, and, indeed, have none yet 
that is worthy of the name; but we have been perfectly happy. 
I advise you to try the same experiment. At any rate, dur- 
ing the first period you will be so happy that you will not’ 
notice the lack of furniture; and by the time you need it, you 
should have saved enough money to buy what you want. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. Gorpon. 


We imagined that in thus revealing our own secret we had 
behaved very tactfully towards and perhaps encouraged the 
engine-driver. But I fear that he did not see it in the same 
light. When next we met him he cut us, for which. perhaps 
we were not ungrateful, since we had become rather fright- 
ened of getting more of his company than would have been 
interesting, for there is a certain type of English-speaking 
foreigner who is a nuisance t6 the traveler. 

Our train to Blazuj was not due till nine, so we sauntered 
out into the village to look for food, for already the mutton 
had been well digested. We were, of course, faced with the 
fact, which we had forgotten, that the inn was closed. From 
its locked doors we recoiled into the small café opposite, 
and asked if a meal could be prepared for us. A polite but 
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positive refusal was the answer. Nikola did not serve meals, |) 
“and so we found ourselves facing temporary starvation. | 
“We will buy some eggs,” said Jo, “and I am sure that } 

I can persuade the café woman to cook them.” 


only get eggs in the villages. 4 
“What villages?’ we asked. | 
“Oh, any of the Turkish villages round about,” he said, } 


waving his hand with a large gesture. 

It is extraordinary how much more positive hunger seems 
immediately that one is conscious of a difficulty in procuring 
its appeasement. We became at,once clamorous for food, 
and we stood there in the darkening village street, wonder- 
ing how we were to satisfy ourselves. 


to get us some eggs. 
said Jo. 

But the woman of the café showed no disposition to go 
ege hunting; refusal again was polite but decided. At this 
critical moment a lady interposed. She was a small, strange- 
looking woman, with a face which reminded one irresistibly 
of Billiken, the fetish god of things as they ought to be. 


She will know her way about,” 


She said that she had eggs; that the eggs were, indeed, for 
her own supper, but that she would\let us have them, while she — 


could easily get something else. We only learned later what deep 
generosity we had met; that at seven o’clock on an evening in 
Pasarié one could not get anything else. So, all unwitting of the 
sacrifice made in hospitality’s name, we gratefully bought her 
eggs, got ourselves a small loaf of bread from a momentarily 
disengaged wedding guest, and had our supper. 

The Billiken woman, who was the postmistress and Polish, 


chatted to us as we ate; now and then a smartly dressed man~ 


wearing a fez threw in apposite remarks. He said that he had 
one idea, which was to travel. He did not wish to gain money, 
but only to move about the world, seeing the wonders of it. 

“You can’t do that if you are married,’ he said. “You wont 
catch me marrying in a hurry.” 

The Polish woman had been many years in the Balkans. She 
had been tempted thither by romance, and had never had time 
or money to go home again. Now she was longing for home, 
but still could not find the means. 

“The worst of this place,’ said she, “is that there is no in- 
tellectual conversation. Even the schoolmaster doesn’t want to 
talk about intellectual matters. They have no brains.” 

Our casual estimate had been that these people on an average 


had quite sharp mentalities, while poor Billiken was not by any 


means a Coleridge. But this illustrates the curious effect of 


bringing up; it is the fashion in Poland to indulge in intellectual 
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We tried the bake- || 
house, but it was empty, deserted, and its ovens were cold. ~ 
“We will go back and persuade the woman of the café © 
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Family Life in a Serbian Railway Carriage 


conversation, and Billiken was pining not for real mental rapier 
work, but for the fictitious exchange of ill-digested ideas which 
constitutes the habitual talk of the lower-class intelligentsia. 

The man in the fez leaned forward, gazed earnestly into Jo’s 
face, and just as she was becoming very embarrassed, he said: 

“You have very beautiful teeth.” 

The dimly lighted station was crowded with people. Departing 
wedding guests were surrounded by groups who were bidding 
them good-by. The bride and bridegroom had their’ especial 
entourage. In dark corners were sitting the Moslem families 
which come to the station in the morning to catch a train at nine 
P. M., and sit all day waiting stolidly. As we were walking to 
and fro to keep’ ourselves warm, for the contrast between day 
and night was great, we were accosted in English. The young 
serbian B.A. from Aberystwith had kindly come down to the station 
fo see us off and to inquire whether we had found rooms. 

he train was crammed. Not only were there no seats, but all 
he corridors were occupied by families camping out upon the 
oor, so that movement was impossible. It was as congested as 
the tube railway at six-thirty. We forced our way into a car- 
riage, where we stood for the hour, which carried us back to 
Blazuj. But we were lucky. Jammed against us was a small 
rotund Jew, who had been summering in the Dalmatian islands. 
He had now been standing for-over twelve hours. 

As the time drew near for our appointed move to Pasari¢, 
Jo said: 

“Don’t you think that’we had better write to warn Nikola 
of our arrival?” 

But I answered: 

“No. Rather, I think we should do nothing to injure ever 
30 slightly the bloom of that beautiful trust which the Bosnian 
seems to show in the Englishman’s character.” 

But when we got back to Pasaric, punctual to our ten days, 
Nikola grunted and exclaimed : 

“By God, I never thought you would come.” 

So the room was not cleaned, the strange objects which 
ittered the floor still were there, the bed lay strewn in pieces, 
and a mattress which seemed to have suffered hari-kari was 
still unmended.. D 

We have not discovered whether the normal summer holi- 
lay-maker in the Bosnian mountains is a Sybarite or a Spar- 
an; whether he brings all his own furniture to the country 
with him, or whether he camps out cheerfully upon the floor. 
From general indications, however, we believe that the latter 
s the case. Sybaritism is the apotheosis of the art of delicate 
iving, and in general the average Bosnian does not yet seem 
0 have acquired the rudiments of normal comfort. For in- 
stance, Nikola in his fine new house lived with the whole of 
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his family in one room of it. Father, mother, three sons, and 

an ailing baby all slept, dressed, and ate in the same room, 

in which four tin-plate bedsteads lined the walls. The wash- 
stand, however, was at the foot of the staircase, in public 
near the front door. 

For our own accommodation there was the one bedstead, 
which proved very rickety when it was erected; not in the 
large and littered room, but in a smaller one opposite, which 
was filled with the glow of the afternoon sun. The second 
bed, which the professor so cheerfully had promised, was not 
to be had. Nikola seemed surprised and his wife indignant 
that we should ask for furniture or bedding of any sort. A 
quilt, a real mattress (which we were forbidden to lay on 
the floor), two hard pillows, and a rough brown blanket were 
sneaked up, almost clandestinely, to us by a buxom maid, 
who was glad to speak a little German. The only substitute 
we could get for the missing bed was the hari-kari’d mattress, 
which was full of the leaves of Indian corn. A wabbly table 
and a rough stool completed our allowance of furniture. 
By the time that we had roughly completed arrangements 
for our sleeping night had come down, and we went out into 
the village to look for food. In an English sort of way we 
had expected that some assistance would be lent to us by the 
Nikolas’, and that the maid would do us one or two small 
and usual services. This idea was soon dispelled by Mrs. 
Nikola, who, flying into a violent rage, screamed at the top 
of her voice: 

“T don’t care what you do! You have the room. Do 
as you like in it. And the maid is my maid. No! She 
cannot do anything for you. If she does she will hear about 
it, by God.” : 

With depressed spirits we drifted inevitably towards the inn. 
It had recovered from the funeral, and in the large common room 
men were drinking plum spirit, laughing and talking in those 
broader accents which always seem to mark the dweller in the 
country. 

But the day’s mutton had all been eaten, though its odor still 
hung greasily in the air, and the room smelt otherwise so evilly 
that the notice about spitting made us smile. After a long inter- 
val, during which the smells completely quenched all appetite, we 
were served with boiled eggs and sour bread. Only the white 
Mostar wine still kept its old and precious flavor. 

To us there is always a strange melancholy in a village street 
at night. During the day, with its moderate bustle, its sauntering 
country folk, its air of a simplicity which has kept clear of urban 
vulgarity, the village is well enough. But in the darkness, when 
one can see but the vague outlines of these houses, sheltering a 
humanity which has hardly advanced in civilization since the be- 
ginnings of European culture, one is liable to ask one’s self unan- 
swerable questions about the future of the human race. One then 
recollects the quaint and earnest ,Utopias about which one has 
read, at the same time remembering that here the debris of four 
great attempts at civilization—the Semitic, the Greek, the Roman, 
and the Moslem—still harbor paltry resentments and disdains. 
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and household goods and leave the poor living which he 

was able to find for the golden prospects of a rich West 
have long since gone by. Men, and the tide they made of ex- 
panding culture, ebbing and flowing across the world, have become 
more or less stagnant. Men,do not move in great streams toward 
untapped natural resources as they moved toward our West half 
a century since. It is true that the great rush of European immi- 
gration which first snuffed out the Indians of the New England 
and Southern states has continued unabated, and would still be 
continuing but for the restrictions which we have found it neces- 
sary to impose. This tide, like the earlier tides of civilization, 
was the resultant of.an 
impulse to exchange the 
conditions of life in 
crowded, exhausted 
districts. por ‘the 
rougher, but more 
glamorous and_ richer 
conditions of life where 
everything was to be 
made out of nothing 
but nature and human 
energy. 

Today, the number 
of places on earth that 
offer such exchange are 
limited in number, al- 
most non-existent in 
fact. There are many 
untouched spots, many 
of them extremely 
large, but climatic or 
other conditions make 
them still a poor second 
to the offerings of even 
the most crowded parts 
of the world. There 
are always, however, a 
few men in the world 
more forward-looking 
than the rest, prophets 
who seem to their con- 
tented fellows to be 
prophets only of the 
ridiculous. Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, veteran of 
eleven years in the 
Arctic, explorer, geog- 
rapher, anthropologist, 
is one of these prophets. 
He is now prophesying 
that the conquest,of the 
air, still relatively new, will revolutionize, not geography itself, 
but the uses that are made ofthat science. As he also believes 
that within their limits, the lands surrounding the Arctic Ocean 
are due to occupy a very important position in regard to the 
future of food supply and population, he has been on the alert 
to link these arctic lands with the outside world. Following his 
last expedition, the Canadian Arctic Expedition of 1913-18, he 
formed the idea that Wrangel Island, a bit of land in the Arctic 
Ocean about one hundred miles north of Siberia, boasting a coast 
line of about one hundred and fifty miles, much of which is 
excellent land for reindeer grazing, was much more valuable than 
the nations who had had an opportunity of judging had concluded. 
As Stefansson’s mother country, Canada, a dependency of Great 
Britian, had inherited, as it were, the discovery claim of Captain 


* (The Adventure of Wrangel Island/By Vilhjalmur Stefansson/New 
York/The Macmillan Company/1925/$5.00. 


| THE days during which a man could pack up his family 


Allan Crawford, a Canadian, 


PIONEERS OF ARCTIC COLONIZATION _—| 


*Wrangel Island and Its History—The New Conception of the North—F lying and Its Possibilities ; 
—Three Nations Claim the Island—Stefansson Takes Possession for Canada—The a 
Tragedy of a High Adventure i 


took up their residence upon Wrangel Island, an 

uninhabited piece of land about eighty miles long, located in the “Arctic Ocean 

about one hundred miles to the north of Siberia. 

a colony on the island and thus preserve for the British Empire its title to the 

place discovered in 1841 by Captain Kellett of H.M.S. Herald. 

to reach the colony by boat in 1922 and the vessel which finally pushed its way 
through the ice in 1923 found only the Eskimo woman alive. 
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Kellett, Mr. Stefansson decided that something must be done to 
secure this land for Canada by actual colonization. 

Now a little about the actual history of Wrangel Island might 
not come amiss at this point. In the eighteenth century it was | 
rather vaguely supposed that the Arctic was occupied by a great | 
continent, of which Greenland, known to Europeans since the’) 
ninth century, was one corner. In the early nineteenth century | 
Baron Wrangel, a Russian, had heard of land to the north of | 
Siberia but was unable to locate it. Although on one of his sledge | 
journeys he came. within fifty miles of the actual position of. } 
Wrangel Island, he returned from his last trip with the statement 
that although he had seen no land it might possibly exist. The | 

actual discovery of | 
Wrangel Island, as it), 
is now called, was in a 
sense an accident. Cap- 
tain Henry Kellett, in| 
command of one of the | 
vessels sent out by the — 
British Admiralty in a_ 
search for Sir John) 
Franklin, who had been — 
lost in the Arctic for 
several years (and who. 
was never found), 
sighted a small island 
north of Bering Strait 
in the summer of 1849. 
On this rocky peak he - 
landed and from its | 
height saw what ap-— 
peared to him to be 
numerous islands to the’ j 
west and north. This — 
was later, by conjec- | : 
ture, consolidated into 
one land and began ap- ; 
pearing on maps as _ 
Kellett’s Land. It was” 
still believed to be a 
a 
part of the great Arctic / 
continent. In 1867 the ~ 
land was visited by ~ 
several American 
whalers, one of whom ~ 
was the originator of — 
the suggestion that it be — 
called Wrangel. Not un- 
til 1879, however, was — 
Wrangel Island proven 
to be an island and not 
a part of a great Arctic 
continent as had been 
supposed. In this year the ill-fated Jeannette, of Lieutenant De 
Long, drifted right over the spot supposed to be occupied by the 
continent. In 1881 De Long had not returned home nor been 
heard from. Two American vessels, the Corwin and Rodgers, ac- 
cordingly were dispatched in search of him. Both of these landed — 
on Kellett Land or Wrangel Island, the latter making a survey 
and the first map of the island and thus giving the United States 
an undoubted claim to the territory. This claim was, theoretically, 
allowed to lapse, as no one believed, until Mr. Stefansson raised 
the question, that the place was worth anything. 

In the summer of 1914 a party from the wrecked Karluk, the 
flagship of Stefansson’s expedition of 1913-18, landed on Wrangel 
and spent six months there, thus reopening the British claim to 
the Island. Therefore, when Stefansson’s colonisers of 1921 took 
up their residence on the island in an effort to establish beyond 
the shadow of a doubt the fact that it was Canadian territory, 
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THE ADVENTURERS OF WRANGEL ISLAND 


In the summer of 1921 four men and an Eskimo woman, under the leadership of 


— 


Their intention was to found 


It was impossible 
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A VICTIM OF WRANGEL’S GRIP 


The Karluk, chief vessel of the Canadian Arctic Expedition of 1913-1918, became 
fast in the ice north of the coast of Alaska early in 1914 and drifted across the 
Arctic Ocean to the westward, finally going down a short distance north of 
Wrangel Island. Some of the members of the expedition were lost in the voyage 
to the island but others remained there for many months and were eventually 
rescued, although they had suffered great hardship and had been able to support 


themselves by hunting. 


‘they had something’ more than bluff to back them up. That they 
were unsuccessful and that their heroic efforts have not been 
followed up by the nation for which they gave their lives, is one 
of the most tragic things in Arctic history. 

There has been in the press much unfavorable criticism, arising 
out of a misunderstanding, of the method and organization of 
the Wrangel party of 1921. Unfortunately the man who went to 
the island in 1923 to take the party off, appropriated to his own use 
the documents and the respective honors of those whom he found 
had lost their lives and so their ability to defend themselves. The 
result has been that the world has been suffering under a misap- 
prehension, which Mr. Stefansson, in his new book, “The Adven- 
ture of Wrangel Island” by means of a retraction from the villain 
‘in the case, has happily been able to clear up. For the purpose 
of serving as an introduction to a remarkable story of hardship, 
of courage, and of uncounted difficulties, a story which everyone 
should read, I quote from Mr. Stefansson’s account of the adven- 
ture upon which the four young men who had elected to fight for 
Canadian sovereignty on Wrangel Island gave their lives. 

Mr. Stefansson makes it clear that all those who went had 
reasons for going equipped as they did and that, given ordinary 
circumstances, they should have succeeded. Allan Crawford, the 
only Canadian in the party, although the youngest was the com- 
mander. With him wete: Lorne Knight, an experienced com- 
‘panion of Stefansson on one of his most difficult trips; Fred 
Maurer, who had been with the Karluk party on the island in 
1914; and Milton Galle, a boy well acquainted with the north. 

“With Maurer’s experience of Wrangel Island and the theories 
he and Knight held in common, it was logical for Crawford to do 
what we had agreed he should do and to buy an outfit both in 
Seattle and Nome based on the idea that there were a few neces- 
sities in the way of hunting equipment and beyond that every- 
thing was in a sense a luxury. Whether they bought chewing 
gum, a phonograph or a bag of sugar, they were, in their own 
minds, deciding only for one luxury as against another. Each 
luxury they took depended on their taste, on their slender finances, 
and on the transportation problem, for they were going to engage 
a schooner rated only as carrying ten tons. 

“The outfit taken by the Wrangel party seemed adequate to 
them, but grotesquely inadequate to the ‘sourdoughs’ and trades- 
men of Nome. Before determining the final form of the party, 
and indeed, while as yet I expected the Canadian Government to 
finance the undertaking, I had taken up with my old friend, Jafet 
Lindeberg, of Nome, the question of getting Alaskan trappers and 
prospectors to establish a colony on Wrangel Island. Lindeberg 
made out some rough specifications as to what the outfit must 
necessarily be. It began with several thousand feet of lumber 
and included sheet iron, tar paper, and the like. There would 
have to be canned fruits and vegetables of all sorts, and beans, 
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a and syrup, etc. When I showed the list to Knight 
_, and Maurer they laughed over it and said that the 
1 only way they could understand purchasing such 
| an outfit in Nome and freighting it to Wrangel 
Island would be if they were spending other 
people’s money and wanted to do a little grafting 
| either for themselves or for their friends who were 
merchants and the owners of freighting ships. 
Knight said that if he embarked on such an under- 
taking his idea would be to buy the goods with my 
money in Nome and stop in Siberia to sell them 
again, so as not to have the bother of carrying 
them to Wrangel. 

“When Lindeberg was making out the specifica- 
tions for the possible Wrangel Island colony he 
was not thinking of what he himself would have 
liked to take with him, for he had tried the simple 
life in the early Alaska days and preferred it to 

_ the more expensive and tedious outfitting of later 
years. But he was setting down what he knew the 
_ present-day Alaskans would consider necessary for 
safety and comfort. Accordingly, when the Silver 
Wave was being loaded by our men at Nome it 
was lumber and tar paper, canned fruit and bacon 
that the Alaskans expected to see going aboard. 
When they saw that the outfit was wholly different 
and the quantity very small, there was at once a 
beginning of a criticism as to supplies and method 
which kept growing constantly after the ship sailed. 

“The Wrangel Island party had been markedly 
reticent on the passenger steamer from Seattle, and 

in consequence the rumor of some sort of gold discovery had 
already germinated among their fellow passengers before they 
got to Nome. The outfit they were buying seemed curious and, 
from the Alaska point of view, certainly inadequate for a party 
going to any uninhabited region. This gave the theorisers two 
‘facts’ to work on: Gold had been discovered, and it must be in 
the vicinity of some trading post where the party could buy the 
supplies which they were not taking with them. Few gold miners 
have been on the north coast of Alaska, but there is current the 
general knowledge that the arctic coast has a string of fur trading 
posts. Obviously these were being relied upon by Crawford’s 
party. Possibly some of these remote fur traders might even be 
in secret league with us. Accordingly, it became pretty definitely 
known that their destination was ‘somewhere east of Point 
Barrow.’ 

“The owner of the schooner Silver Wave was Captain Jack 
Hammer. When Crawford went to him with a proposal to charter 
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British possession of Wrangel Island was reaffirmed in the sum- 
mer of 1921 by the Stefansson holding party, whose year and a 
half residence thereon made what is the first incontrovertible claim. 
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eliminated. Wherever our party were going, they — 
oo cae were not going to Wrangel Island. Still, the | 
wording of the agreement was that the ship was } 
chartered for that voyage. I do not think the | 
boys guessed Captain Hammer’s skepticism about } 
Wrangel or the theories he held about their plans. : 
until on the actual voyage, when he began to | 
show more and more surprise that he was not | 
asked to change his course, his instructions re- ‘| 
maining that Wrangel was the destination. The |] 
party got the distinct impression that it had been — 
the Captain’s shrewd design to demand a higher | | 
fee for the voyage whenever Crawford should go} 
to him and own up that the destination was really 
‘somewhere east of Point Barrow.’ 

“Tn our discussions before the party left Seattl 
it had been agreed that, while most of what they | 
spent money for at Nome was optional, there 

- were two things imperative—hunting gear and — 
Eskimo families. Under the hunting head would — 
come arms and ammunition, fish nets, fish hooksaie ¢ 
harpoons and the like. But perhaps most impor- 


MAKING A SLED INTO A BOAT tant of all would be an Eskimo skin boat of the f 
type called an umiak. As made in western Alaska, 
lives carrying whaleboats of heavy timber over the rough ice. A much simpler OF possibly imported. lumber, and over at stretched ( 


method of dealing with open water is the use of the skin boat, or the substitute a h © thas £ bearded 
made of a sled with a sheet of tarpaulin wrapped about it. Two men can easily __a-covering made either of the Skins OT bearde 
manipulate such a vessel. seals or walrus. Such a boat is very small at — 
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In the old days of Arctic exploration men wasted much strength and risked their an umiak consists of a framework of driftwood fi 
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his boat for a voyage to an un- 
named destination the skipper 
quite properly refused to negotiate 
unless he were let into the secret. 
Had our party understood better 
the gold miner’s psychology, they 
might perhaps have said that they 
were going ‘somewhere east of 
Point Barrow.’ But, beyond 
‘reticence, they knew no guile, and 
so they told the truth. Hammer 
was to know privately that they 
were going to Wrangel Island, but 
he must not tell anyone. But that 
is exactly the formula which, ac- 
cording to miner logic, is to be senate am a 

interpreted as meaning the oppo- THE SETTLERS’ CAMP ON WRANGEL ISLAND 


site of what it says, and when the i) 
story spread from Captain Ham- Ada Blackjack, Eskimo seamstress, is seen standing by the main tent of the expedition of 1921-23. y 


4 / It is often claimed that the four men would have survived-had they taken more supplies, but present ; 
mer it seems to have been agreed evidence indicates pretty clearly that they did not die of starvation, although unusual conditions of if 
that one destination might now be ice and wind kept the supply of game far below what it might reasonably have been expected to be. ¥ 


twenty-five feet in length, and they run up to | 
thirty-five feet or more. A typical boat was one ~ 
we used on our expedition of 1908-12. It was 
— thirty-one feet in length. The cover was made ~ 
4 2 of the skins of seven bearded seals. It would ~ 

carry in smooth water a cargo of between two 

‘ and three tons, and it was so light that two of 
us could carry it overland at a steady walk. 

“In the early days of Alaska whaling the 
whalemen used exclusively cedar whaleboats 
made on the Massachusetts coast, and these con- 
tinued to be employed.in midsummer whaling, 
where there was little danger of striking ice. 
But at such icy stations as Point Barrow and 
Point Hope the cedar boat competed only two’ or 
three-years with the indigenous Eskimo craft and | 
was then discarded forever. The cedar boat is 
so fragile that if it strikes a piece of ice the size 
‘of a bushel basket at six miles an hour it is likely 
to be stove. At the same speed, the umiak can be 
jammed into an ice cake of any size and will 
remain uninjured, unless there be a rib broken— 
damage that need not be repaired until the next 
day. In whaling and walrusing it is frequently 
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BUILDING AN ESKIMO IGLOO 


There used to be a myth about Eskimo snow-houses to the effect that there was necessary to drag a boat over a piece of interven- 
some secret_of construction which a white man could never learn. Mr. Stefansson ing ice to launch it on the other side. It will 
was one of the first to disprove this theory by building them for his own use as take six or eight men-to do this for a whaleboat, 
well as any Eskimo ever built them. ‘There used to be another myth to the effect and with the slightest accident it will be stove. 


that the Eskimo always lived in snow-houses. This is not the case, for they could T h f hak 5 
not build snow-houses in summer because there is no snow in the Arctic in summer. wo or three men can drag a whaling umiak any 
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THE SKIN BOAT IN USE 


This shows the sledge, with a tarpaulin wrapped about it, doing 
service as a boat in one of the leads which frequently open up 
in the ice of the Arctic Ocean. These leads are the bane of the 

ice-traveler and have been responsible for many deaths in the 

north. They are due to the shift of great masses of ice under 
the influence of the wind. 


old way across rough ice and dump it again into the water with- 
out fear of injury. All these things our men knew quite as well 
as anyone. But the prices asked for skin boats by the natives at 
Nome seem to have been higher than they considered equitable, 
-and so they decided to stop in at East Cape on their way to 
Wrangel and pick up a skin boat cheaper there. 


“Tn an undertaking such as that of Wrangel Island, Eskimos are 


almost as necessary as boats or weapons. Not that they are 
wanted for hunting, for almost any white man can soon become as 
good a hunter as the average Eskimo; neither is their help essen- 
tial in the building of camps. But their women are needed to 
sew clothes and keep them in repair. It is the testimony of many 
experts who have examined Eskimo sewing that it is unequaled in 
the world. The manufacturers of boots for hunters that are sold 


HOW THE ARCTIC EXPLORER OF TODAY IS FED 


Pemmican and biscuit i$ a thing of the pastin Arctic exploration. 
Stefansson has proved conclusively that it is possible to live 
off the Jand in the Arctic as well as anywhere else. The 
. “frozen north” is not a desert. Wherever there is land there 
R are foxes, bears, and birds.. Wherever there is open water there 
are seals. Skillful hunting, and the luck of the season, are the 

; . keynotes of success in the Arctic today. 
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at our sportsmen’s outfitting stores will make the seam almost any 
way and then waterproof it by rubbing in grease or some other 
‘preparation.’ The Eskimo woman alone sews a seam that is in 
itself waterproof. A seamstress not used to white men’s ways 
will become angry if she sees the purchaser greasing the seam 
of a boot that she has made, for she takes it as a charge of in- 
competence. This super-sewing is needed only for skin boats 
and waterproof sealskin boots. But there is another sewing almost 
as difficult to acquire and quite as necessary—that of the warm, 
soft and pliable skin clothes that keep out the winter cold. It is 
possible to dress in silk, cotton or woolen clothing, if one wants 
to. follow such methods as have been used in the Antarctic by 
Scott and Shackleton. But no one will do that if he has the 
chance of Eskimo clothing, for it is apparently not possible to 
be thoroughly comfortable at all in the antarctic clothing, and the 
suits actually used have weighed about double. The best sort of 
Eskimo suit, complete with outer and inner garments from top to 
toe, will weigh about ten pounds, where a corresponding antarctic 
outfit of wool, silk and Burberry goes to twenty or more pounds. 

“Tt is impractical under ordinary circumstances to take Eskimos 
on expeditions otherwise than in entire families. Almost any 
Eskimo man might be willing to engage himself for a year’s job 
in a mining camp or on a whaling ship, relying, perhaps somewhat 
reluctantly, upon European or American clothes. But for a 
residence in an island like Wrangel it would be almost impossible 
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Although Wrangel Island was first seen by an Englishman, it was 
first explored by an American. The third claimant to ownership 
is Russia, whose claim is based on the fact that the island is due 
North of Russian territory. By the same rule, Mexico would 
havea claim toa large part of both the United States and Canada. 


to engage an Eskimo man unless he knew that there would be 
women along to do suitable sewing. 

“With these ideas clearly in mind, the Wrangel party tried to 
engage at Nome some Eskimo families, and did so actually. But 
when the time came to sail there arrived at the boat landing only 
the Eskimo woman, Ada Blackjack, who had been expecting to go 
along as a member of one of the families engaged. When she 
found that the others had broken their bargain she also wanted 
to withdraw, but was prevailed upon to go by the assurance that 
the Silver Wave would call in at some Eskimo settlement between 
Nome and Wrangel to hire families in which Ada could then take 
her place. The party made a last effort to get the people previ- 
ously hired to stick to their bargain or to engage others, but no 
one could be found who was willing to go. The season was already 
later than the best sailing time and they were afraid to delay. 
They appear also to have felt certain that they would be able to 
engage some families of Siberian Eskimos at East Cape when they 
went in there to buy the skin boat. With that program they 
sailed September 9, 1921. 

“The voyage from Nome to East Cape resembled a voyage in 
a similar boat from Scotland to Norway. There was no ice 
in sight. The weather also proved favorable. 

“At East Cape the party met their first misfortune and made 
the most serious error of the whole expedition. The misfortune 
was that no Eskimos could be engaged. The error of judgment 
was that when the natives demanded about double the usual price 
for an umiak the party decided that they ought to refuse to be 
robbed and that they could get along all right if Captain Hammer 
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TWO MAPS SHOWING THE LAND MASSES ABOUT THE POLE AS THEY WERE KNOWN OR IMAGINED IN COLUM- 


would sell them instead the 
ship’s dory. 

“Much has been made of this 
incident since by nearly every 
critic of the expedition, and far 
too much, it seems to me. It 
is true that a departure was be- 
ing made from the plan which 
the members and I had formu- 
lated together and in which they 
believed as thoroughly as I. 
But, if properly understood, the 
interpretation is not straight out 
one of bad judgment, but rather 
of excessive confidence in the 
resources of the Arctic. Knight 
knew how to hunt walrus; 
everyone does, for they are 
among the easiest animals in the 
world to hunt. But Knight had 
lived by hunting for several 
years in a region where walrus 
are entirely absent and where 
having a boat makes no differ- 
ence on the score of walrus. He 
had often depended on hunting 
when no boat was available, or 
at least, when for months at a 
time a boat, even if it could 
have been constructed in case 
of necessity, was never con- 
structed because the necessity 
did not arise. To a man of 
such experience the skin boat 
would seem an almost super- 
fluous precaution. He knew its 
value, but he thought that it 
could be safely dispensed with. 
They could get seals without it, 
they could get polar bears with- 
out it, and they might even get 
walrus without it since they 


BUS’ DAY AND AS THEY ARE KNOWN TODAY 


WATCHING FOR THE RELIEF SHIP THAT DID 
NOT COME 


Mr. Stefansson sent a ship to get news of those on the island in 
the summer of 1922, although there was no real reason why they 
should have needed help. Unfortunately the rarest of all condi- 
tions, a complete ice-bound summer, made it impossible to ap- 
proach within many miles. The fact that this ship could not 
reach the colonists was not a great hardship to them at the time, 
but it seemed, when the tragedy of the following year became 
known, that its arrival might have saved them. 
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could have a dory. So they told” 
the natives they did not care to © 
be overcharged, purchased the — 


ship’s dory from Captain Ham- — 
mer and sailed on towards 
Wrangel Island. ; 
“Had I known that there was — 
no skin boat on Wrangel Island 
I should have worried more — 
than I did over the safety of © 
the party there during the next: 
two years. But my only infor- 
mation was a sentence which I | 
here quote from Crawford’s let- — 
ter to me dated at Wrangel — 
Island, September 15, 1921: — 
“Left Nome September 9th.~ 
Called East Cape, Siberia, to _ 
purchase skin boat. Sighted — 
(Wrangel) island noon yester- — 
day.’ This I took to indicate © 
that our plans in respect to the ~ 

umiak had been carried out. 
“Captain Hammer and his : 
: 


crew knew, of course, that a 
dory had been substituted for 
the umiak, but they seem to 
have considered that there was 
no particular reason for trans- 
mitting that information to me, 
and they never did. 

“A careful reading of all the 
Wrangel documents shows that 
the absence of the skin boat, 
while serious, had no immediate 
bearing on the final tragedy, for 
it was only an error in the early 
newspaper reports which gave 
the impression that the last 
fatal journey had been under- 
taken because of scarcity of 

(Continued on page 52) 
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THE MENACE OF THE SOUTHWEST 


In the old days of Tucson the vigilance of the Apaches never relaxed. Between 1820 and 1835 no less than five thousand Spanish settlers were 
wiped out by this scourge, one hundred ranches, mining camps and other settlements were entirely destroyed, and from three to five thousand 
7 settlers fled the country. The Apache was known as the man hunter of North America. 


TUCSON—-BOOM TOWN AND ANCIENT CITY 


The Last Frontier—Conquistadores and Apaches—The Only Walled City in the 
United States—The Mine With the Iron Door 


By Earte R. Forrest 


i ee high above the giant saguaras in the center of 


one of the great deserts along the old California emigrant 

trail across southern Arizona are the white-walled buildings 
of a modern city of thirty thousand inhabitants. Its setting is not 
surpassed by any other community in the world. To the north 
and east are the historic Santa Catalina mountains, land of gold 
and romance for three centuries. Far to the south and west, 
across many long miles of cactii covered sands, other ranges loom 
up here and there, dark, mysterious, enchanting, covered by the 


purple haze of vast distance which even the blazing tropical sun 


cannot dispel. 
This city was built in a night, and its people call it the garden 


spot’ of the earth. Only yesterday it was a collection of sun- 


filled with American romance and adventure. 


dried mud buildings and ancient garbage piles that dated back 
to Spanish conquistadores, the metropolis. of the last frontier, 
Today it is the 
second largest city in Arizona, but still the capital of the last 
frontier to be found within the borders of the United States. 
That is the Tucson of today, the City that has seen the flags of 
four nations fly over its parapet walls. 

But before the traveler can fully enjoy the “Ancient and 


Honorable Pueblo of Tucson” today, it is necessary to know 


| 


J 


something of its romantic past. 
_ Arizona was the first, and it is today the last frontier. Nearly 
a hundred years before the Pilgrim fathers landed at Plymouth, 
the first European had passed the site of the present city. This 
was Estevan, the Arab negro slave of Andres Dorantes, who, 
with his master and two companions, Alvar Nufiez Cabez de 
Vaca and Alonzo del Castillo Maldonado, were first to cross the 
American continent. These men were the sole survivors of the 
ill-fated Narvaez expedition of four hundred adventurers which 
sailed from Cuba to Florida in February, 1528. 
Three years later Estevan, the negro, returned as guide for 
Fray Marcos de Niza, sent out by Antonio de Mendoza, viceroy 
of Mexico, in search of riches. This, the first European expedi- 
tion to cross the desert in which Tucson now stands, left Culiacan 
on March 7, 1539. Estevan went ahead to find and mark the 
way for Fray Marcos, and there is some dispute as to his exact 
route. Some claim that it was across the desert where Tucson 
stands, others that it was up the San Pedro River, just across the 
Santa Catalina mountains to the north; but be that as it may, 
Estevan, the negro slave, was the first in southern Arizona. He 
never returned, for he was killed by the Zufi Indians at the 
pueblo of Hawikuh, the ruins of which still stand in western New 
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Mexico. Following him was Fray Marcos, first of the padres, 
who has left his name indelibly stamped on the Southwest. 

Then, only forty-eight years after Columbus had crossed the 
Atlantic, Coronado, the first of the conquistadores, set out from 
the City of Mexico at the head of one of the greatest exploring 
expeditions the world has ever known. Captain Melchoir Diaz, 
one of Coronado’s scouts, with a company of cavalry penetrated 
southern Arizona as far as the present town of Safford on the 
edge of the Apache Indian reservation. 

There was little in those days to attract men to the bare, rock- 
bound mountains and barren deserts of the Southwest; but the 
Spanish greed for gold drove the conquistadores and priests year 
after year into the unknown, and by the time the Mayflower had 
crossed the Atlantic, Arizona was known even at the court of 
Spain as a land of gold. Long before that time the first white 
blood and the first Indian blood had bathed the desert sands, and 
the long war for gold and the salvation of souls was on. 

It remained for Father Kino, Jesuit priest, to become the first 
real explorer of those deserts. In 1690 he led an expedition 
from Mexico for the salvation of the souls of the heathen of the 
northern wastelands; and before his death in 1711 he had made 
thirteen exploring trips through southern Arizona. 

The real beginning of Tucson came in 1752. The military 
authorities gave some protection against the hostile Apaches and 
Pimas by establishing a presidio with a small garrison at Tubac, 
which now stands in ruins, another relic of the past. Several 
mission stations or vistas were established by priests from San 
Xavier and Guevavi. One of these was at the Indian village at 
Tucson, which was under the mission at San Xavier. In 1763 
the name was changed to San Jose de Tucson. 

The expulsion of the Jesuits from Arizona by order of the 
Spanish king was a hard blow to the missions; and when the 
Franciscan fathers came to take charge a few years later they 
found that the Apaches had again plundered the settlements. 
Most of the inhabitants had fled to safer lands. 

The first permanent Spanish settlement at Tucson dates from 
1772 when Padre Garces came from San Xavier and built a 
pueblo, a church, and a house for the priest. For some unknown 
reason the presidio was not moved from Tubac until 1776, when 
the settlement was chistened San Augustine del Pueblito de Tuc- 
son; and to this day San Augustine is the patron saint of the city. 
The garrison of from fifty to seventy-five soldiers was far too 
weak to give much protection, and the missions were always in 
fear of a visit from the fierce desert warriors. But in spite of 
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‘through old Arizona. 
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this the fathers remained, and the missions managed to exist 
down through the years. 

Tucson’s history was written in blood from the earliest times. 
Before the coming of the Spaniards, the Apaches sought to 
destroy the village of more peaceable Papagoes. In order to 
protect both the Spaniards and the Indian converts from these 
human tigers, Padre Garces enclosed the entire pueblo in 1772 
by a high adobe wall, which gives Tucson the distinction of being 
the only walled town in the United States. 

This wall was built in the form of a square, and was about 
five feet higher than the low roofs of the houses which stood 
against it. It was improved and added to from time to time 
until the town was well fortified and capable of resisting the 
most desperate Indian attack. At each corner was a circular 
tower, or bastion, in which were two small cannon, described by 
a writer of the period as being “more dangerous to the garrison 
than to the enemy.” 

Only one gate gave 
entrance to the fort 
when it was first 
built; but another was 
added later. The first 
stood at the junction 
of’ «the, ‘present 
Alameda and Main 
streets, where some of 
the original wall was 
afterwards used in 
buildings in that sec- 
tion. 

For nearly a hun- 
dred years this adobe 
wall protected the 
town from the Apache 
Indians, that ever 
present source of 
death that stalked 


Part of this palisade 
stood until later times, 
and ‘as late’ as the 
fifties it was used to 
repel an Apache raid. 

The vigilance of the 
Apaches never re- 
laxed, and Tucson 
was under a continual 
state of siege. Any 
Spaniard who ven- 
tured far from the 
protection of the city’s 
walls fell a victim. 
Herds of horses and 
cattle were driven off, 
and fields of corn 
were destroyed before 
the eyes of the help- 
less inhabitants. 

The depredations 
continued with in- 
creasing ferocity year 
after year until the 
Spaniards and Mexi- 
cans were nearly all 
driven from the Ari- 
zona~ frontier. It is 
hard today to comprehend the terrible state this Apache scourge 
reduced the country to; but some idea may be gained from the 
report of Don Ignacio Zuniga, commander of the northern 
presidios in 1835. This shows that between 1820 and 1835 no 
less than five thousand lives were sacrified on the Apache altar 
of blood, and at least one hundred ranches, mining camps, and 
other settlements were entirely destroyed, while between three and 
five thousand settlers fled from the country. 

By 1830 Tucson and San Xavier del Bac, both protected by a 
few soldiers, were the only white settlements left in all Arizona. 
Only the friendship of the neighboring Papagoes made life in 
these pueblos possible. This alone shows-that the general belief 
that the early Spaniards treated the Indians of this area with 
great cruelty is an error. The Apaches were cursed with the 


THE TUCSON DESERT 


One can look from Mount Lemon in the Santa Catalina ranges across the Tucson 

desert to the other ranges in the south. The first European who passed through this 

desert was Estevan, the Arab slave of Andres Dorantes, who crossed the continent 

nearly one hundred years before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. Estevan fell into 
the hands of the Zuni Indians and was never heard of again. 


blood lust. They indulged in the game of man-hunting first as 
a pastime and then as a business. They wanted war, and they did 
not care whom they fought. First it was the surrounding tribes; 
then the Spaniards and Mexicans, and finally the Americans. 

This was the condition of affairs on March 10, 1856, when the | 
Mexican garrison marched out and the First United States 
Dragoons raised the Stars and Stripes, the third flag that had ~ 
floated over the city’s walls. This, change was brought about by | 
the Gadsden purchase. @ 

The coming of the Americans in 1856 marked the beginning 
of Tucson’s bloodiest history. At that time there were just two — 
American stores, a flour mill and several saloons. There was no — 
law west of the Pecos; and into southern Arizona, land of gold — 
and copper and Apache Indians, drifted a population, mostly bad, — 
some good, and a few indifferent. During the next thirty years | 
buffalo hunters from the plains, seeking new fields of adventure; ~ 
gamblers, bad men, 
killers, and dance-hall 
girls from the “roar- | 
ing towns’’ of them 
overland trail and rail- 
road construction days 
fled to those far-away 
deserts, with some 
sheriff farther east | © 
only about two laps ~ 
behind when they 7 
crossed the historic — 
Pecos into the “Coun- 
try God Forgot.” 

The condition of 
affairs in 1860 is de- 
scribed by the old- ~ 
timers as fearful) A @ 
band of three hundred 
outlaws, scum of the ~ 
four corners of the 
West and only ex- 
celled by the Apaches 
in. the art of torture, 
had drifted into 
southern Arizona like 
a pack of wolves that | 
scents prey for a long 
distance. Men were © 
shot for the mere 
pleasure of killing. 
Every man wore a 7 
brace of six-shooters, 
and many carried 
double-barreled shot- 
guns loaded with 
buckshot. 

At the beginning of 
this invasion Tucson — 
was the only town in ~ 
the territory that of-_ 
fered a safe retreat 
from the Apaches; 
and so it became head- 
quarters for bandits, 
gamblers, killers, and 
dance-hall girls. But 
those were people not 
afraid of the desert 
warriors, and they re- 
fused to remain penned up in a walled town as the Spaniards and 
Mexicans had done for a century before. 

The story of| the abandonment and destruction of Tubac is 
typical of the Apache reign of terror. Soon after the arrival 
of the first Americans in 1856, this town became the center of 
important mining operations. Machinery was brought in, good 
houses were built, farming was started on a large scale, and 
Tubac had every prospect of becoming the most important settle- 
ment in all Arizona, even surpassing Tucson. 

The outbreak of the Civil War spelled disaster for this town 
buried in the heart of a lawless, cruel Jand. The federal govern- 
ment ordered the garrison East in the summer of 1861. The 
dust raised by the departing troops had scarcely disappeared over 
the horizon when two hundred Apaches appeared out of the 
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Congress Street, now the main business thoroughfare of the city, has many curious memories. 
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STREETS IN OLD TUCSON 


SD 


Originally a narrow alley, lined with one-story 


adobe buildings that housed saloons, gambling halls, and other notorious resorts, it was the rendezvous of the worst bad men and outlaws of old 
Arizona. It was named in 1873 after Congress Hall, once the largest gambling saloon in the whole Southwest. 


desert,“ bent. on murder and 


pillage; but a messenger for: 


help got through to Tucson, and 
a rescue party led by Granville 
H. Oury arrived just in time to 
save the handful of Americans 
from massacre. 

Almost immediately on the 


heels of the Apaches came a 


band of seventy-five Mexican 
bandits to plunder the settle- 
ment; but they were repulsed 
and fell back to Tumacacori 
which they burned. Realizing 
that it would only invite death 
to remain, the Americans de- 
serted Tubac, seeking refuge in 
Tucson. Today the ruins of 
this boom town of the old 
Southwest are half buried un- 
der the shifting sands of the 


Arizona desert, a grim relic of 


the bloody days of long ago. 
Although the fact is scarcely 
known today, Arizona was a 
part of the Southern Confed- 
eracy for a short time. In 
reality this meant Tucson; for 
it was then the only settlement 
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SAN XAVIER DEL BAC MISSION 


San Xavier del Bac was founded by Father Kino in 1700 on a site 
nine miles south of Tucson. The mission was abandoned after 
Father Kino’s death, but was re-established in about 1831. Plun- 
dered by the Pimas in 1752 it was again abandoned only to be 
opened again sixteen years later. The present edifice, which is 
known as the most beautiful and best preserved of all Spanish 
missions in North America, was completed in 1797. 
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of any description in the terri- 
tory. Granville H. Oury was 
elected in 1861 by Southern 
sympathizers to represent Tuc- 
son in the Confederate Con- 
gress. He went to Richmond 
to take his seat, but met oppo- 
sition and it was not until Feb- 
ruary 14, 1862, that the 
Territory of Arizona was 
recognized by the Confederacy. 
Disgusted by the delay, Oury 
entered the Southern army with 
a force of Arizona and Cali- 
fornia men and served through- 
out the war. 

A company of one hundred 
mounted Confederate riflemen, 
commanded by Captain S. 
Hunter, invaded Arizona on 
February 28, 1862, and took 
possession of Tucson, which 
was the base of Southern opera- 
tions in Arizona. From there 
raiding parties destroyed stage 
stations to within fifty miles of 
the Colorado River, the western 
limit of Confederate invasion in 
the United States. 
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_ Stripes through the Gadsden purchase. 


THE OLD CAPITOL OF ARIZONA 


It was in 1856 that! Arizona first came under the Stars and 

The first Governor was 

housed ‘in the old Spanish adobe house, the remains.of which 

still stand. Six years after Arizona had been admitted to the 

Union as a territory the Stars and Bars of the Confederacy flew 
over the capitol in Tucson. 


A DESERT PUMPING STATION 


The great cattle ranches of the Southwest have known many a 

drought that has brought death to hundreds of their stock. Every 

possible provision is made for ready access to water. On the 

larger ranches the burro is replaced by machinery, but the burro 

will probably never entirely disappear from the country of which 

he seems to be an integral part, able to thrive on cactus, and 
grow fat on hard work. 
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THE APACHE TRAIL 


Once the highway for marauding bands of Apaches, the trail is now the thoroughfare leading into the richest part of the great Southwest. 


The history of Arizona clings closely to the old trail. 


Along it have come in turn Estevan, the Arab slave; Father Kino, founder of San Xavier; 


conquistadores of Spain, settlers from the United States, Confederate cavalrymen, Pony-Express riders, gamblers, two-gun men and desperados. 
Today it is the highway for the motor-truck and the peaceful Ford. 


The only battle fought in the territory during the war was at 
Picacho Pass, now crossed by the Southern Pacific, where a de- 
tachment of the advancing California column, under Lieutenant 
James Barrett, attacked the Southerners. Barrett and two of 
his men were killed and three wounded, while the enemy lost two 
wounded and three captured. The three Federals were the only 
soldiers killed in Arizona during the Civil War. They were 
buried at the pass, and today their graves may be seen within a 
few feet of the railroad. 

After the battle of Picacho Pass, Captain Hunter retreated 
before the advancing Californians, and on April 20, 1862, the 
Stars and Stripes replaced the Stars and Bars above Tucson’s 
ancient walls. The flag of the Southern Confederacy was the 
fourth that had floated above this desert city since Padre Garces 
had enclosed it with a mud wall ninety years before to protect 
it from the Apaches. 

When Captain John G. Burke, a frontier army officer, was 
stationed at old Fort Lowell after the Civil War, he claitned that 
arrowheads and stone axes of the aboriginal settlers, and spurs, 
swords, and armor of the conquistadores could be found buried 
in the ancient garbage piles under an accumulation of playing 
cards, tomato cans, and beer and whisky bottles of a later civiliza- 
tion. Such was Tucson sixty years ago when it was the only 
white settlement of any size in all Arizona. 

Instead of “a city of mud boxes, dingy and dilapidated, cracked 
and baked into a composite of dust and filth,” the visitor finds 
in the Tucson of today a city of beautiful, modern buildings, with 
clean, wide streets; a city where the weary traveler may find 
every comfort and -accommodation of civilization; a city that 
tempts him to come often and stay long. 

Stage coach and mail communication were established between 
Tucson and the East in July, 1857, when the San Antonio and 
San Diego Stage Company started the first line of coaches over 


the southern route to California. The fare from San Antonio to 
Tucson was fifty dollars. The Indians almost succeeded in driv- 
ing this company out of business, and in 1858 it passed into the 
hands of John Butterfield, a well-known stage-line proprietor of 
the old West, who ran coaches in spite of the Apaches until the 
outbreak of the Civil War. 

Tucson was cut off from all communication with the East from 
the time stages were stopped in 1861 until the first Pony Express 
dashed into the city on September 1, 1865; but coaches were not 


running again, twice a week, until 1867. This was continued — 
until 1875 when daily passenger and mail service were started © 


and run until the arrival of the Southern Pacific Railroad on 
March 17, 1880. 

Congress Street, now the main business thoroughfare of the 
city, teems with historic memories of the Tucson of other days. 
Originally a narrow alley lined with one-story adobe buildings 
that housed saloons, gambling halls, and other notorious resorts, 
it was the rendezvous of the worst bad men and outlaws of old 
Arizona. Holdups, murders, and all manner of crimes were 
planned there in the old days. Even its name is a relic of olden 
times; for it was christened in 1873 after Congress Hall, once 
the largest gambling saloon in the whole Southwest. This resort 
was built in the early days at the intersection of Congress and 
Meyer Streets by Charles Brown, one of Arizona’s original 
pioneers. 

Many of those resorts of frontier days were located in a wedge 
of adobe buildings that stood in the center of the present wide 
street; but, this was removed in later years to make the business 
thoroughfare of today. In a section of the old wedge which still 
stands at one end of the street were the Arizona Club and the 
Legal Tender, notorious gambling saloons of later times; but they 
have passed with the old frontier, and the buildings are how 

(Continued on page 50) 
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CHIEF OF THE 
FOREST SERVICE 


Col. William B. Greeley 
entered the Forest 
Service as Forest Assist- 
ant in 1904 and was 
appointed Chief For- 
ester: in )-1020;.. The 
Forest Service adminis- 
ters the one hundred 
and fifty-seven million 
acres of Government- 
owned land, co-operates 
with States in maintain- 
ing protection of forest 
lands against fire; con- 
ducts investigations in 
the entire field of for- 
estry; and diffuses in- 


formation relating to the . 


best use of forests and 
forest products. 
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CONSERV ATORS OF OUR 
NATIONAL RESOURCES 


THE 
COMMISSIONER OF 
INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Charles H. Burke has 
held his present office 
since 1921, but even be- 
fore that time he was 
Chairman of the House 
Committee on Indian 
Affairs. He is the au- 
thor of legislation re- 
lating to the allotment of 
lands in severalty to In- 
dians, and the protection 
of their civil rights un- 
der State and Territorial 
laws. South Dakota, 
Mr. Burke’s State, 
ranks third in its Indian 
population. 


THE SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERIOR 


Hubert Work started 
life as a _ physician, 
finally attaining the 
honor of being Presi- 
dent of the American 
Medical Association. 
The act that created the 
Department of the In- 
terior shortly after the 
Mexican War was en- 
titled “An act to estab- 
lish the Home Depart- 
ment,” and that is what 
it is. The Department 
contains a group of re- 
lated and a group of 
unrelated bureaus. The 
first are the General 
Land Office, the Recla- 
mation Service, the In- 
dian -Of£f1ce, - the 
Bureau of Mines, the 
Geological Survey, the 
Bureau of Education 
and the National Park 
Service. The unrelated 
bureaus are the Patent 
Office, and the Pension 
Bureau. 


THE SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE 


William Marion Jardine 
is a member of the new 
administration, haying 
been appointed by the 
President last February. 
His life has been spent 
in practicing and teach- 
ing agriculture. In 1793 
George Washington 
asked Congress to estab- 
lish a Department of 
Agriculture, but Con- 
gress never got to it un- 
til 1862. The Department 
is divided into three 
general sections, scien- 
tific and research work, 
information and promo- 
tion, and administration 
and enforcement. 


DIRECTOR OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK 
SERVICE 


Stephen Tyng Mather 
has been Director of 
this Service ever since 
its . establishment in 
1917 under President 
Wilson and Secretary 
Lane. The National 
Park system has been 
expanded from eight 
parks to nineteen which 
are visited by more 
than a million people a 
year. Mr. Mather has 
devoted not only all of 
his time and energy, but 
a large part of his 
private fortune in the 
bargain to the acquire- 
ment and, improvement . 
of our national parks 
which now stretch from 
coast to coast. In addi- 
tion to the nineteen na- 
tional parks there are 
twenty-seven reserva- 
tions administered by 
the Service called Na- 
tional Monuments. 
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DIRECTOR OF THE 
GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY 


George Otis Smith has 
been Director of the 
Geological Survey for 
eighteen years.- To dis- 
cover, fo record and to 
administer are the gen- 
eral functions of the 
Survey. Minerals, oil, 
phosphate and potash 
beds are located and 
their probable output 
predicted; the flow of 
streams is estimated and 
recorded; geological and 
topographical maps are 
in constant making; and 
from Key West to 
Alaska and from Maine 
to Hawaii the field 
parties of the bureau 
are forever busy at 
the task of making the 
natural resources of the 
country available to man. 
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ing events in the history of our country, but in none was 

there a greater sense of the romance of colonization and 
expansion than in the semi-centennial of the first white settlement 
in the Black Hills of South Dakota. During the summer of 
1874 General George A. Custer conducted a large military force 
from Ft. Abraham Lincoln on the Missouri river near Bismarck, 
North Dakota, to the Black Hills and made a considerable recon- 
naissance of the uplift in order to learn something of its nature 
and its possibilities. 

The expedition came during the heat of a dry summer and over 
a vast unknown prairie country infested by hostile Indians. “The 
rugged mountains therefore with their rollicking streams of 
sparkling cool water and the valleys and parks gorgeous with 
flowers and luxuriant with rich grasses, and wild game every- 
where, made the region, to men tired of plains life, a veritable 
fairy garden of delight. Miners accompanying the expedition 
found gold and as information concerning this discovery filtered 
out to civilization the newspapers of the day widely proclaimed 
to all America glowing accounts of the attractiveness of the New 
Eldorado. 

Shortly after Custer’s return a party of twenty-six men, one 
woman (Mrs. A. D. Tallent) and a boy (Robert Tallent), known 
as the Collins-Russell party, started from near Sioux City, Iowa, 
and late in December, by ox team transportation, reached Custer’s 
abandoned French Creek camp site about three miles below the 
present site of Custer City. There as protection from Indians 
they built what is known as the Gordon Stockade and within 
this enclosure they erected several log cabins. Having arranged 
such hasty comforts as they could they proceeded at once to 
prospecting for gold, developed a mining organization, and pre- 
pared to make the country their home. 

These events in brief established the real beginnings of Black 
Hills history. The name Black Mountains, referring vaguely to 
the area now designated by the lesser term Black Hills found its 
way into print nearly three-quarters of a century earlier but little 
information concerning the country was available until Custer led 
his long line of white topped wagons along side Inyan Kara on 
the west and then defiling up Floral Valley and down along Castle 
Creek reached Custer Park and discovered and describéd in 
glowing terms the beauty and richness of the region. Occasional 
visitors, scientific or military, had before this looked into the Hills 
from some commanding point outside and conjectured as to their 
nature, and still earlier an occasional fur trapper had ventured in 
for pelts but the information that thus became available was in 
general very meagre. 

Following Custer’s expedition came the Jenney-Newton expe- 
dition of 1875. A much more detailed survey of the country was 
made at that time. During the summer miners flocked in in large 
numbers notwithstanding the fact, that they had no legal right 
there. The whole country belonged to the Sioux Indians and they 
greatly resented intrusion by white men, nevertheless, panning the 
gravels of the many favorable streams became the order of the 
day. 

The incomers for many months had to play hide and seek with 
the military authorities and with the perplexed Indians. Later 
the military forces were withdrawn, then the Indians, annoyed 
beyond what they believed endurance, attacked with bloodthirsty 
energy whenever they saw opportunity. White men and women 


YHE year 1924 was the anniversary of a number of interest- 
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fell before the onslaught of the red warrior and the red man ir 
like manner suffered from the white man until the late autumn oj 
‘76. Rich gold deposits of the northern Hills had meanwhile 
enticed an ever increasing stream of newcomers to the region 
until finally a treaty was ‘arranged and a little later the count 
was thrown open for legal white occupation. 

It was on or about August 1st, 1874, that Horace N. Ross, a 
practical miner with the Custer | party, panned gold from the dirt} 
and gravel wash on French Creek within the corporate limits of} 
Custer, and upon the present right of way of the Chicago, Bur-| 
lington & Quincy railroad. The exact spot is marked for identifi- 
cation, and a more permanent marker will eventually be placed} 
upon it. The exact day of his first panning of gold may not} 
be as certainly established. General Custer’s official record would 
indicate that it was either August lst or 2d. The Custer party} 
usually camped but one day in a place, but here on French Creek} 
the camp was maintained for two or three days. On August 2d,} 
1874, General Custer says, “I have upon my table forty or fifty, 
small particles of pure gold, in size averaging that of a small pin | 
head, and most of-it obtained today from one “panful of earth.” It} 
is certain therefore that gold was panned there on August 2d.} 
Camp was broken on the following day, August 3d. Apparently. 
the party arrived on August lst. It is probable that the gold 
prospectors were at work on the day of arrival. Ross may have) 
panned gold on the Ist. A quantity was certainly panned and) 
brought to General Custer on August 2d. . | 

The main object of the Custer exploration was not to find gold, | 
but to gain knowledge of the interior of the Hills for military | 
purposes in case of serious conflict with the Indians. Fort Lincoln | 
on the north and Fort Laramie on the south were a long distance | 
apart, and it was very desirable to find a military base midway | 
between where could be found an abundance of feed, water and | 
fuel and shelter. Some scientific men were attracted to the party, | 
among them Ross. News of the discovery of gold in the Hills | 
spread like a conflagration and a veritable stampede was started | 
toward this New Eldorado. The first considerable party was the - 
Collins-Russell party from Sioux City in 1874, sometimes called — 
the Gordon party after the man who was chosen leader. In this — 
party was one woman, Mrs. Annie D. Tallent, who became the 
first historian of the Hills. They retraced the trail of Custer 
backwards entering the Hills near Bear Butte where the Custer 
party had departed and working their way to French Creek, 
where gold had been first authoritatively found. They arrived in 
December, 1874, and built the famous stockade, two and one-half 
miles below Custer, where they wintered. Here also came the 
first gold seekers in 1875 and 1876, and Custer became the first 
important town in the settlement of the Hills. 

The discovery of gold in the Black Hills was one of the 
most important events in the gold production of the country. 
Indeed, considering the probable permanence of the Black Hills 
mines, this may be the most important gold deposit in the United 
States. The Black Hills gold veins are the oldest on the continent. 
They are of pre-Cambrian origin, and are the only extensive gold 
ore deposits that go back into that ancient geological period. They 
are likely to be operated successfully generations after the later” 
deposits of Colorado, Utah and California are worked out. } 

Already; according to official figures, the gold production of the 
Black Hills since 1876 has amounted to $230,000,000 of which 
$170,000,000, nearly four-fifths has been produced by the Home- 
stake Company alone. This giant among mines is generally recog- 
nized as the greatest gold mine in the world. It reduces 4000 tons ~ 
of gold ore daily. Since the closing down of the Treadwell mine 
in Alaska, the Homestake really has no close competitor. 

Whatever we may think of gold, it seems to the Rambler that — 
it has been a great agent in the development of North America, 
Whatever it may mean to us now, it meant to our ancestors hope 
and peace, a life wrung from the perils of an alien and inhospitable 
world. It is a pity indeed if what was once a lodestone before 


human eyes has become a millstone upon no less human necks. 


THE VALLEY of a ROMANTIC PAST 


Ne a short railway journey from Liverpool the traveller from across the Atlantic on his 
way to London can, by making a little detour, traverse the most beautiful portion of the Val- 
ley of the Wye and thus include in his trip scenes and scenery unrivalled in charm and romance. 


“No onecan be said to know England who has not followed the winding course of this river.’ —E. B. Osborne. 


The way from Liverpool leads through the ancient towns of Chester and Shrewsbury, past many 
hoaty castles and quaint old villages to Hereford on the Wye, near which there is a stretch of 
scenery often compared to that of the Rhine. 

There are many historic ruins of feudal times along the way from 
Hereford to Chepstow, notably those of Tintern Abbey, which per- 
petuates the memory of the beneficent sway of the ‘‘White Cister- 


cians,” who ruled here from 1287 to 1537. Nothing in all England 
is more impressive than the vineclad remains of this famous Abbey. 


The Great Western’s booklets ‘‘The Valley of the Wye” 
q should be secured by all American tourists who contem- 
plate a visit to England. Copies and the fullest informa- 
: tion about worth-while tours in England can be had from 


R. T. LEA, General Agent, 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 
(1835-1925) 
315, Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
and 37, Adelaide Street East, Toronto 


Above booklets may also be obtained from the Information Bureau of this Magazine 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL €LUB BULLETING 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. Rowe 
Director-General, Pan-American 
Union 


THE CLUB DINNER 


On every count, the first Club dinner of 
the season on Friday evening April 17th, 
at the Hotel Astor, must be written down 
as an emphatic success. More than 200 
members and their guests attended, and 
before dinner the reception room was the 
scene of an informal gathering of mem- 
bers busily engaged in renewing old friend- 
ships. The after-dinner speaking was 
notable, both by reason of the diversity of 
the subjects discussed and by their ad- 
mirable presentation. Mr. Stanley High, 
recently returned from Moscow as a corre- 
spondent, gave an illuminating account of 
the realities of present-day Russia with 
numerous first-hand incidents and impres- 
sions of the cross-currents and: personali- 
ties of Soviet rule. Mr. Will Irwin, who 


‘needs no introduction to a confirmed maga- 


zine-reading public, revealed a highly 
reminiscent mood in his diverting descrip- 
tion of pioneer days in Leadville, Colorado 
—a story of epic proportions mixed with 
the inevitable tragedy and comedy of the 
winning of the West. The last speaker 
was Mr. Carveth Wells, F.R.G.S., author, 
explorer, and, by the same token, discov- 
erer of the Comic Spirit in all parts of the 
globe,—be it Malaysia or Finland. Mr. 


Wells rounded out the evening with a lively 


story of his latest adventures in the coun- 
try of the Lapps, illustrated with a really 
remarkable collection of moving and still 
pictures. Mr. Robert M. McBride pre- 
sided, and in the 
course of his intro- 
ductory remarks 
stressed the impor- 
tance of the Club 
dinners in the work 
of developing the 
spirit of the organi- 
zation, and _ con- 
fidently looked for- 
ward to a still 
larger gathering at 
the dinners to 
come. 


MEMBERSHIP 
GROWTH 


It gives the Sec- 
retary pleasure to 
announce that dur- 
ing the month of , 
April nearly one 
thousand new 
members joined the 
Club. It is espe- 


: Bias a notable occasion. 
cially gratifying to 


BJECTS: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 
O on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to q 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the < 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our forests 
and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all move- 
ments that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the 
world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


the Directors of the Club to realize that 
not only do new members keep coming in, 
but also that old members do not go. 
Thousands of our members have had their 
names on our rolls steadily since the or- 
ganization of the Club in 1920. It is this 
sort of co-operation that will make our 
society the strongest of its kind in the 
world. 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


On this page last month we listed the 
titles of booklets that were available to 
members on—California, the Southwest, 
the Pacific Northwest, the National Parks, 
Hawaii and Canada. We now offer the 
following booklets which, with those listed 
before, very nearly complete the national 
picture: 

New York and New England—The Cats- 
kill Mountains, The Adirondacks, The 
1000 Islands, Lake George and Lake Cham- 
plain, Along the Sunrise Trails of Long 
Island, Mountain and Lake Resorts Along 
the Lackawanna Railroad, Hotels and 
Camps in Maine and New Hampshire, 
Summer Resort Manual (Southern New 
England Seashore, Mountain and Country 
Resorts), Hotels, Farms, Cottages and 
Camps in New England, All Along Shore, 
Water Courses and Canoe Voyages in 
Maine, The Belgrade Lakes, Fishing in 
Maine, Alongshore from the Kennebec to 
Penobscot Bay, Lakes and Woods of Maine, 
Lafayette National Park, Bar Harbor, Na- 


THE NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB DINNER 


The first dinner of the season, held at the Hotel Astor, New York, on April seventeenth, was 
The speakers for the evening were Stanley High, Will Irwin and Carveth 


Wells, F.R.G.S. 
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TRANSPORTATION | 


Edward Hungerford 
Major-General Viktor Bal 

Harry A. Franck | 
The Earl of Hardwicke 


| 

tional Forests in the Eastern District, | 
Vacations in the White Mountain National ~ 
Forest, To the Summit of Mt. Washington, 
Lake Winnepesauke, Lake Sunapee, Cape ~ 
Ann. Bt 
The South—The Land of the Sky, The © 
Gulf Coast, Chicamauga and Adjacent © 
Battlefields. ff 
7 ro ~. \f 

NOTE FOR THE HOTEL AND 

‘SHOPELISS 


Members are requested to remove from 
the Club’s list of recommended hotels and ~ 
shops the names of the following: 

Ph. Weinberg & Sons, New York 
S. S. Miller & Sons, Boston a 

The following hotels should be added ~ 

to the list: 
The Du Pont, Wilmington, Delaware 
The Bancroft, Springfield, Ohio. 
The Rittenhouse, Philadelphia. 
Hotel Moderne and du Commerce, ~ 
Carcassonne, France. : 

The official Hotel and Shop List is at 
present being revised. We expect to be” 
able to mail the new edition to our mem-— 
bers in about six weeks. 
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NEW YORK CITY TO HAVE 
MOTOR TOURISTS’ CAMP 


Automobile tourists will be gratified to” 
know that at last New York City has a_ 
motorists’ camp. Its forty acres of high 7 
ground are situated at the junction of 
Boston Post road 
and _ Baychester 
avenue, with ample 
room for a thou-— 
sand cars, or a daily 
accommodation for 
five thousand 
people. Among the- 
conveniences in- 
cluded are a gen- 
eral store, restau- 
rant, American 
Automobile Asso- 
ciation Information 
Bureau, spacious 
community house, 
city water, sanitary 7 
toilets, shower 
baths, day and 
night police protec- 
tion, electric lights, 
telephone, tele-. 
graph, “a twenty- 
four hour laundry 
service, daily post 
office delivery and | 
newspaper service. 
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THE REOPENING OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
EXHIBITION IN WEMBLEY, LONDON 


HEN the British Empire Exhibition opens for its second 


North American Continent from St. John, New Brunswick, to 


year at Wembley, in the outskirts of London, on May 9th, Vancouver. It is a wonderful piece of work and in the fore- 


to the unobservant it may appear that little has been 
changed, but a very short tour of the grounds, the Palaces and the 
Pavilions will be sufficient to convince any visitor who saw the 
Exhibition last year that, though the buildings have not been 
changed, yet there have been many very great improvements. 


A very great endeavor has been 
made everywhere to make the Ex- 
hibition more attractive, and the key- 
note this year ts color, light and 
‘music. In the first place, the gardens 
have been entirely re-laid and 
throughout the season till the Exhi- 
bition closes in October, they will be 
a feast of color. To begin with, one 
hundred thousand spring plants such 
as wallflowers, .forget-me-nots and 
-polyanthus have been bedded out and 
will be a mass of bloom on opening 
day. These will be followed in due 
season by phlox, anchusa, delphinium 
and other herbaceous plants all in 
their second year. In the late sum- 
mer, dahlias, chrysanthemums and 
asters will take their place. At the 
present time there are a quarter of 
a million annuals being raised from 
seed. in the Exhibition- Nurseri¢s. 
These include larkspur, giant sun- 
flower, scabious, stocks, marigolds, 
canterbury bells, etc., and lilies and 
irises have been planted round the 
lake with a generous hand. 

Inside the Pavilions also every en- 
deavor has been made to make the 
exhibits more attractive and to dis- 
play to greater effect the wonderful 
scenery to be found in all parts of 
the British Empire. Three exhibits 
must be specially mentioned as being 
unique of their kind. In the New 
Zealand Pavilion is a large working 
diorama of ‘the Thermal Regions of 
Rotorua, and here visitors may see 
geysers spouting, the mud baths boil- 
ing and the cliffs steaming as. is 
actually the’case in this beautiful part 
of that Pacific Island. In the 
Canadian Pavilion is the largest 
diorama which has probably ever been 
staged in the world covering 3,500 
square feet and here the visitor may 
make a journey across the Great 
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ground is portrayed the features of life in each district through 
which the Trans-continental Express passes, the fruit orchards of 
the land of Evangeline, the maritime traffic of the great lakes, the 
harvesting of the wheat crops on the prairies of the Middle West, 
the tourist and sporting opportunities of the Rockies and finally 


the orchards and fishing grounds of 
British Columbia. In Australia will 
be found another large diorama illus- 
trating Sidney Harbor. This is also 
a work of art. Inthe background the 
City of Sidney has been constructed 
block by block according to the 
N.S.W. Ordnance Survey Map. In 
the harbor itself the busy traffic of 
liners, ferry boats and sailing ships 
ply their lawful way and across the 
bay swings the model of the new 
Sidney Harbor Bridge, the greatest 
cantilever bridge in the world, now 
in course of construction. 

Many more working models of 
the most interesting nature have 
been installed in the place of the 
museum type of exhibits. These show 
the potentialities of the British Em- 
pire in an attractive method. A typi- 
cal example will be found in Australia, 
where from the top of a huge pillar 
Australia pours a stream of golden 
corn into the bins of Britain placed at 
the foot. In the smaller pavilions it is 
the same. Newfoundland stages an 
aquarium of fish to illustrate her 
great fishing industry. In Malaya 
there are working models of tin 
mines to remind the public that she 
supplies one-third of the world’s 
supply. South Africa illustrates the 
wool industry from the live Merino 
lambs to the finished article. At 
night-time, too, Wembley will be 
brighter. The main Palaces have been 
outlined with strip lights and tall 
Neon pillars have been erected in the 
Gardens casting brilliant lights over 
a huge area. In the Amusement 
Park a revolving dome changes its 
colors six times a minute. 

Booklets dealing with the “Busi- 
ness Man’s Opportunity” and folders 
of the British Empire Exhibition can 
be obtained free from the Informa- 
tion Bureau of this magazine. 
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Medilerranea 


(Limited to 400 Guests—Less than Half Capacity) 
By Magnificent New 20,000-ton Oil Burning 


Cunard §S. S. “SCYTHIA’”’ 


(Specially Chartered) 
Sailing Jan. 26, 1926, 67 Days 


The Cruise of the “Scythia” to the Mediterranean has be- 
come an annual classic. In every respect it is unsurpassed 


EGYPT — PALESTINE 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 
Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 


The ‘'Scythia’’ is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, lounges, 
veranda cafes, two elevators, gymnasium, commodious staterooms with 
running water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and suites with private baths. 
The famous Cunard cuisine and service. (Only one sitting for meals.) 

Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via S. S. 
*“«Aquitania,’’ ‘‘Mauretania,”’ ‘‘Berengaria,’”’ or any Cunard Line steamer. 


Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. 
Early reservation insures choice of location. 


Also EUROPEAN TOURS—Frequent Departures 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York 


At Bank of America, LosAngeles 582 Market St.,San Francisco 
219 So. 15th St., Philadelphia 
Paris Cairo 


TO THE 


(Bst, 1876) London 


By Merian C. Cooper 


Grass, the story of a people's fight for life, is one of the most amazing 
tales that has ever been told. It describes the drama that is played 
out among the bleak Persian mouftain ranges when the nomad tribes 
must face incredible hardships in their migration for grass, or die. 
The numerous illustrations in this book are magnificent. $2.75 


BIRD ISLANDS OF PERU By R. C. Murphy 


The strange, bird-smothered islands off the coast of Peru and the vast 
guano industry are vividly described. Illustrated. $5.00 


JUNGLE DAYS 10 tc published in July By William Beebe 


A new volume of essays by the distinguished naturalist. 


GALAPAGOS: WORLD’S END 


Have you read it yet? One of the most fascinating and popular travel 


By William Beebe 


works that has yet been published. Gorgeously illustrated. $9.00 


For sale at all booksellers 


New York  G.P.PUTNAM’S SONS 


London 
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Music Box Revue—Music Box. 
The Irving Berlin show for 1924-5 
has turned over a new leaf and de- 
cided to put a little more humor and 
interest into itself, and to spend less 
on sheer 18 carat gorgeousness. The 
result, in consequence of the presence 
of Bobby Clark, Fanny Brice, Carl 
Randall and numerous others, is one 
of the best musical shows of the sea- 
son. It may give one the feeling that 
Fanny Brice never has a chance to be 
at her very best, and that Bobby 
Clark’s grin is better than his lines, 
but it is an excellent evening’s enter- 
tainment without the shadow of a 
doubt. 


Love for Love—Greenwich Vil- 
lage. The Way of the World, played 
successfully and very brilliantly, 
showed that Congreve can interest a 
certain number of twentieth-century 
New Yorkers. Love for Love keeps 
that precocious young playwright of 


two centuries past glittering in the. 


home of ham and eggs and automohilé 
exhaust. gases. ~The Provincetown 
Players are not quite so successful 
as the ladies and gentlemen of Cherry 
Lane. 


They Knew What They Wanted 
—Klaw. Pauline Lord with a voice 
such as may not be found elsewhere 
on the American Stage, could make 
Nellie the Beautiful Cloak Model an 
interesting and humanly vivid char- 
acter enlisting our passions as well as 
our more astute sentiments. She makes 
of a rather watery and slow-moving 
play by Sidney Howard, which in its 
second act actually stops breathing 
several times, what appears to be a 
sample of that well-known brew, “a 


i 
genuine contribution to Americar 
drama.” The play has just beer! 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize for 1924! 


\ | 
The Princess Ida—Shubert. A 
conspicuously successful revival is 
that of The Princess Ida, one of the 
less well known Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas. Indeed, after having enjoyed 
an eyehing rich in the melodies of 
Arthur Sullivan and the keen wit of 
W. S. Gilbert, one is at a loss td 
know why The Princess Ida has been 
so long neglected. The cast is excel+ 
lent, for it is composed of those who 
have grown adept through long expe- 
rience in handling the opportunities, 
offered them by author and composer. 
The net result is a true Gilbert and) 
Sullivan atmosphere, and a_ very) 
charming evening. % 
| 

Is Zat So?—Chanin’s. Lots of 
fun with a touch of sentiment, and /a) 
_prize fight as a climax ought to ensure 
the success of any play, provide 
however, that the ingredients are as 
adroitly mixed and administered as) 
they are in this most amusing comedy) 
by James Gleason and Richard Tabor.) 
The action is continuous, the psy-) 
chology is sound, the lines are really! 
funny and the acting is good. It) 
would be, to say the least, ungracious 
to ask for more. Mr. Tabor gives an} 
excellent performance as one of his: 
own heroes, there are no less than’ 
three of them, and again illustrates: 
the fact that the actor-made play is 
almost always “good theater” eyen’ 
though it may be nothing else. And 
Is Zat So? is considerably more. The 
sets, done by Everett Butterfield, are 
particularly delightful. an 


Nomads of Our Amerfi- 
can Highways 


(Continued from page 14) 

This language, Romanes, is of 
Indian origin and is more like 
Sanscrit than any other tongue. 
It has ever been a secret lan- 
guage. Indeed, it was against 
Gypsy law to teach it to any but 
‘a Gypsy, and it is seldom spoken 
in the presence of a Gorgio. 
When it is‘spoken before Gen- 
tiles an inquiry about it will 
bring the answer that it is Italian 
or Portuguese. It is not a writ- 
ten language. That even a rem- 
nant of it exists, is truly remark- 
able. The Romanichal speaks it 
with a large alloy of English 
words, but he prizes and guards 
every word he knows. 

cihinlom ot ait aye raceumon 
nomads, scattered and wandering 
throughout the world for over a 
thousand years, hunted at times 
like wolves and killed in countless 
numbers, banished from various 
countries by royal decrees, and 
yet maintaining its integrity and 
preserving its language... Time 
and the severest laws have caused 


little change in Gypsy life, 
thought or practice. 
Among the Romanichals in 


America are worthy descendants 
of such old English Gypsy fami-: 
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lies as the Coopers, Stanleys, 
Boswells, Lovels, Lees, Smiths, 
Grays, Bucklands, and others. 
These were “established” fami- 
lies in the Old Country and tatchi 
Romani. They were true trav- 
elers, yet each was understood 
to belong in some particular sec+ 
tion. For instance, the Coopers 
favored Berkshire and Windsor; 
the Grays, Essex; and the Bos- 
wells, Devonshire. In the United’ 
States they are found “all over.” 

When the time came to say 
good-by to the camp of Chaney 
Lee, the men followed me to the 
road, pressing my hand, apologiz- 
ing for poor entertainment, as- 
suring me a _ hearty welcome 
always. There was no hukni, no 
deceit, in their eyes. Chaney put 
his arm about me. A nondescript 
puppy with hound blood pre- 
dominating sat on the seat with 
me. He was a parting gift. T 
had not the heart to refuse him. 

From down the road I looked 
back. Chaney was watching, 
bareheaded, a pipe in his mouth, - 
a grandchild holding his hand. 
The Stanley girl, the one with the - 
Gypsy stare, was bringing water. 
from the stream. Slender and 
graceful she was, with the proud 
carriage of a true daughter of 
Pharaoh. I waved xed 

Before me stretched a winding 
road. 


THE 
CRUISE 
SUPREME 


Around the World in solid comfort and luxury on a steamer 

especially equipped for these cruises; cuisine and service unsur- 

passable; a most complete itinerary, one that obviates dreary, 
monotonous long voyages between points of interest; it includes for 

the first time in the history of World Cruises, Bangkok, the capital 

of Siam. Each country is visited at a season when climatic conditions are 
at their best, and back of all stands our great organization with its long 
expetience and unique world-wide resources. 


As before,the most notable W orld Cruise of next season will be Cook's Cruise: 


AROUND THE WORLD 


on the renowned Cunard Cruising Steamer 
“FRANCONIA” 
again specially chartered by us to sail Eastward from New York 


Jan. 14 to May 24 


An entirely new and most interesting 


GUIDE BOOK 
dealing with all parts of the world visited by this Cruise has been prepared 
and will be sent on request to all who may be considering such a trip. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


NEW YORK 


Boston Philadelphia 
Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal 
Vancouver 


Our Own—The 


American Rockies 
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ROM Northern Pacific train win- 

dows scenic America goes by in 

review. Rivers. Lakes. Woods. 
Farms. Dakota Badlands. Cowboys. 
Ranches. Foot Hills. The Rockies. 
The Cascades. The Olympics. Puget 
Sound, and the Pacific Ocean. 


Are you traveling this summer to 
Yellowstone Park? Or to the Pacific 
Northwest? 


Make your reservations via 


“North Coast Limited”’ 


One of America’s Fine Trains 


Make Your Reservations Early. 


London’s Leading Ladies’ 


Hairdressers 


(40 Private Salons Staffed by Experts) 


Fixed Prices 


New Pullman Sleepers of the very 
latest design, observation cars, valet, 
barber, bath and famously good dining car 
service. Your vacation—our specialty. 


$ Round Trip 
& G Chicago to 
Pacific Northwest 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


«2000 Miles of Startling Beauty” 


MY VACATION TRIP 


Books or trips 1am Round Trip Fare 
interested in: ( ¥ ) from Chicago 
O Yellowstone . ... . $56.50 
D Pacific Northwest i Berens 86.00 
OO Rainier Park . § Tacoma 86.00 
O Alaska (Skagway) ... 176.00 
O Rocky Mts. (Helena-Butte) 59.00 

27a 

Mailthis couponto A. B. Smith, P.T.M., 957 Nor. Pac. Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


‘“UTIMA”’ 


(A fascinating transformation) 


a ui iE Myi LE 


| Hair-Tinting, Manicure, 24625 (Cenduit ost 
(New Method), Etc. LONLON.W 


Call up Mayfair 6263 (3 lines) for an 
‘ appointment at your Hotel or at the Salons 


EMILE, Ltd., LONDON ‘and_PARIS 
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at a whale of a difference — 
just a few cents make 


No other Hotel in the 
World Offers Such 
Varied A ttractions as 


“The AMBASSADOR 


LOS ANGELES 
THE GREAT HOTEL THAT SEEMS LIKE HOME 


Wenty-seven acre park 

and play grounds, open 

air plunges, tennis 
courts, miniature golf course on 
Brounds, motion picture theatre 
and 35 smart shops. Famous 
Cocoanut Grove for dancing. 
Riding, hunting and all sports. 
Varied entertainment for guests 
every day and evening. 
Amkassador Convention Auditorium 
seats Seven-thousand. 
All guests have the privilege of the 
Rancho Golf Club. 
Tune in any night on KNX to hear 
the Cocoanut Grove Orchestre or 
Sunday Concerts. 


Write fork Chef's Booklet of Califorma 
pes and Information 


The- AMBASSADOR HOTELS SYSTEM 
The Ambassador, New York 
The Ambassador, Atlantic City 
The Ambassador, Los Anigeles 


TRIP 
a 


—“—=— 
ey ENTIRELY 
y FREE FROM THE 
) NAUSEA 

of SEAanaTRAIN 
, SICKNESS 
Nething will contribute more to the 
comfort and pleasure of your trip 
than Mothersill’s. No matter how 
rough the voyage or rocky the ride, 
you can prevent all symptoms of 
nausea and enjoy your experiences. 

75c. & $1.50 at Drug Stores 

or direct on receipt of Price 
The Mothersill Remedy Co., New York 


e Australia e Samoa 
"GYDNEY SHORT LUNE” 


5% days to Honolulu, 19 days to Sydney, by the 
favorite U, S. Mail and Express Steamers, SIERRA, 
OMA, ee ey 10,000 tons disp. Rated 


SON 
Lloyds 100 Al jlings from San ‘ancisco, 
Feb. 10, Mar. 3, 24, Apr. 14, and every 21 days 
HONOLULU and return, Ist class, $220; SYDNEY 
and return, Ist class, $565; ROUND THE WORLD, 
1st class, $1200. Book Now. 
OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 
2 Pine St.,San Francisco. Send for picture folder 


The-Flaming Wonder of 
the Sierras 


(Continued from page 15) 


violinist began to play softly ; and 
the point of light was falling. 

Another and ‘another, more ‘and 

more of these fairy stars came 
drifting downwards. They 
formed a continuous stream like 
falling water, and the cascade 
grew broader and more brilliant, 
arriving in waves and spreading 
outwards as it fell. Sometimes 
an ember greater than the rest 
would strike some point of rock 
invisible to us, and burst into a 
thousand tiny sparks; occasion- 
ally several would fall together, 
a flaring clot of fire. But for 
the most part the glittering 
stream disappeared as peacefully 
as it had begun, floating from 
sight into some mighty hollow 
beneath the cliff that was yet fif- 
teen. hundred feet above our 
heads. 

And we below stood spell- 
bound, caught between heaven 
and earth by the music and the 
falling light. As the shining 
flow grew broader, so the tones 
of the violin swelled till we 
seemed caught up in an ecstasy 
of music and fire. A few mo- 
ments we were held there while 
the ethereal stream rippled down- 
wards broad and even; and then 
it was growing less, almost im- 
perceptibly thinning out. Fewer 
points of light appeared at the 
top; it was narrowing, dwin- 
dling. And when it had ceased 
to flow, when the last gleaming 
ember had drifted from sight and 
the violin, had we realized it, no 
longer sounded, we continued to 
stand staring up into the dark- 
ness like men who had looked on 


God. 
Behind me a woman sobbed. 
The spell | broke. ~\ Chairs 


scraped and knocked against one 
another. The lights went up. 
People began streaming away 
through the ‘trees. As I turned 
towards the road again my arm 
was gripped with a force that 
made me wince. “Didn’t I tell 
you that was the most unique 
spectacle in the world?’ de- 
manded the Californian. 


Conquering the Monarch 
of the Canadian Rockies 


(Continued from page 11) 


walls and buttresses. They seem 
to whisper “You can’t climb me! 
I know you can’t!” while my in- 
ner self makes reply by saying, 
“Yes I can, and I'll show you 
that I can,” and after long weary 
hours comes the reward rich and 
full, the satisfaction of accom- 
plishment, the glory of achieve- 
ment, the joy of victory. 
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mountains and towards Green 


TRAVE : 
Vagabonding Through: 


Dixie 


(Continued from page 18) 
weather, the road led out of the} 


ville. Before the last blue f oothills 
of the Saludas faded into the dis*} 
tance, we came into a new land, a| 
land where cotton reigns, as corm 
and tobacco reigned before it ix 
Indiana and Kentucky. Her 
gently rolling meadow and leve 
cornfield replaced the peak an 
cafion of the Blue Ridge. 
longer did the big chimneyed I lo 
cabin predominate; its place wai 
taken by ambling farmhouse a 
tenant’s shacks, as the negro, 
scarce in the highlands, camé 
into his own. 

The Carolinas and Georgia are, 
I imagine, more nearly like the 
Dixieland of the mid- -nineteenth| 
century, than is any other part) 
of the country. Christmas was” 
near at hand as I hiked towards) 
Augusta, and the colored folk, in) 
antiquated carriages of nearly 
every type, were driving into’ 
town, where brilliant toys an 
sticky. candies were displayed 
Edgefield was a scramble of colo 
(or lack of it, if black be define 
as a negation). But everyone, 
was good natured, some showed 
signs of having recently com. 
muned with “spirits,” perhaps the 
ghosts of dear departed cattley 
and pigs, gone to make a bar 


of a statue water. 

The country adjacent to the 
Savannah River is surely the 
Dixieland of the story books; 
Here are the moss-hung oaks 
the green glistening magnolias; 
and the long-leaf pine giants# 
Where the road dips down past a 
swamp bordered stream are 
thickets where the mocking-birds 
hide, and in the cornfields and 
cottonfields, kindly old-fashioned 
negroes hunt Brer’ Rabbit. The 
sandy road leads past homes thaf 
were standing a hundred years 
ago, past dwellings that may have 
housed Revolutionary patriots 
past a thousand memories of the 
old South. 


Near Millen, I camped in 4 


“Path Through Florida Pines.” 
There was the same indescribable 
haze between the trees, the same 
bright streaks in a leaden sky, 
the same dull brown underfoot. 
In the morning I awoke in a 
white world. The night had 
been windless, and in the early 
morning light, fields, fences and 
houses were covered with snowy 
frost flowers. I traveled a happy 
road that morning. As soon as 
the sun was up, the swamps were 
a riot of bird song. From one 
hung with gray ‘Spanish moss, ” 
from pines and magnolias, came. 
(Continued on page 48) 


A wonderful cruise from New 
York to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco through the famous 
Panama Canal with many in- 
teresting visits en route in 
Central America and Mexico. 


Option of returning by any 
direct railroutewith stopover 
privileges. Slight additional 
cost returning via Apache | 
Trail, Yellowstone, Grand {| 
Canyon, Yosemite, Portland, 
Seattle or Vancouver, etc. 


Including Meals and Bed on Steamer—First Class 
and First Class;Railroad Transportation—Now in Effect 


‘HIS CRUISE offers the most economical and interesting route day 

by day to the Coast. A delightful sea trip with the thrill of going 
hore at quaint and interesting tropical ports. Stopovers at Canal 
ne, picturesque Central American and Mexican cities. Steamers built especially 
‘the Tropics. All outside single and two-bed staterooms; no inside rooms or upper 
rths. Electric fan in every room. Swimming tank. Deck sports. Orchestra. Wire- 
Ss communication with shore all the way. 

y SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK 
S. Ecuador, June 10S. S. Colombia, July 1S. S. Venezuela, July 22 
Passengers from Southern points may embark at Norfolk day later. 


Write for Booklet ‘‘S’’ for complete information 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO. 


Hanover Square, New York Telephone: Bowling Green 4630 


t e 9 e ° 

America’s Best River Trip 
OURISTS.come from all over the world to take the famous 
daylight sail up or down the Hudson, but you can enjoy 


it merely by changing from train to boat at Albany on your 
journey to or from New York. : 


AA BARARARARA 


+ 


_ Incomparablescenery,palatial 1925 season until October 18th, 
steamers specially built for first inclusive. Daily, including Sun- 
class passenger traffic. Through days, in each direction. Daylight 
tail tickets accepted, New York to — saving time when in effect. 
‘Albany,and Albany'to NewYork. Write for attractive time table 
Ideal route to vacation resorts. and illustrated literature. 


Hudson River Day Line 


Desbrosses Street Pier, New York 
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EAE ARIAL ARE 


your 


AND 


—but how about 


insurance? 


OU ARE going away and are leaving 

things at home to “look after them- 
selves.’ The house may be locked and you 
may have told the policeman on the beat 
to “keep an eye on things.” But how about 
your insurance? Empty houses do burn and 
are frequently robbed. The baggage that 
you have with you may be lost or stolen and 
your personal belongings may burn while in 
a hotel or the home of your friends. Make 
sure of your insurance before you step on 
the train and make sure of the company 
that carries it. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
INDEMNITY CoO. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
and The Hartford Fire Insurance Company write 
practically every form of insurance except life 
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toured. 


this magazine. 


NEW YORK 
665 Fifth Ave. 
Telegrams: 
“Ashmun, 
New York” 
’Phone: 
Plaza 4050 


LONDON 


The Ideal Way to See 
Great Britain and the Continent of Europe 
is to Travel by Motor Car 


We specialize in Motor Car Hire Service; providing luxurious closed 
or open cars for touring anywhere in Europe. 


Our chauffeurs are reliable and experienced men who know 
the routes and speak the languages of the Countries to be 


INCLUSIVE RATES 


Write for descriptive book, which contains fullest particulars 
of the most attractive and interesting tours, with tariffs. A 
copy of this book can be obtained from the Travel bureau of 


Elysee Bldg. 
56, Faubourg 
ely ponte 

| able: 
- S.W.1. Hee 
Paris’’ 


FRASER McLEAN PARIS 
AUTO TOURS @ HIRE CO. | 
- 16, St. James’s Street - 


Telegrams. ‘‘Macfra, Piccy, London”’ 


Reliable 
Fintiques 


are sold by 


Cheodore 


84-87 Crawford Street 
London, W. 1 


eis 


Antique Oak 
Furniture, Etc. 


Rare Metal Goods 


Write for Monthy 
Stock List 


Che Crade Served . 


This Shop-Front is 133 Years Old 
and is For Sale 


“* 


ENGLAND 


HARESTONE 


(17 miles from London) 


Luxuriously Furnished 
RESIDENTIAL HOTEL 


standing in its own 
Beautifully | Timbered 
Grounds in the Cater- 
ham Valley, surrounded 
by glorious Surrey Hills. 


MODERN 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Bedrooms fitted with 
Hot and Cold Water. 
Tennis. Billiards. Ga- 
rage. Highly recom- 
mended by Americans. 


Tariff on application to 


National Travel Club 


Bureau 
7 West 16th St., New York 


Wallace J. Beeston 


Proprietor 


Harestone, Caterham, Surrey 


Phone: Caterham 258 


By-ways of East Anglia 


HEN late March and 
W April put an end to win- 
ter, and the days lengthen 
out, and big white clouds sail 


over the tree-tops, then—as in 


Chaucer’s day, though by differ-_ 


ent means— 
Thanne longen folk to goon on 
pilgrimages. 

They do not necessarily go, but 
the inclination is born again, and 
che bright, windy sky- beckons. 
Maps may be got out, beside the 
fire of an evening, and plans laid 
for the Easter and Whitsuntide 
holidays. The following is a sug- 
gestion, with several alternatives, 
for a tour through Suffolk and 
Norfolk. _ Many. ‘people have 
never explored these counties, 
under the belief that they are flat 
and uninteresting, arid have, con- 
sequently, gone further afield to 


the Welsh marches or the Lakes.—bech, reached through the pretty 


In many respects, though, East 
Anglia is the most entrancing 
part of England. Great tracts of 
it are wild and untouched, others 
are sunk in the depths of rus- 
ticity, many miles from a main 
line; and the whole country has 
a loveliness of its own—the paint- 


ing fields of Constable, Crome . 


and Cotman, and a paradise for 
those who love old villages, rich 
decaying churches and_ pictur- 
esque mansions. 

The following suggestions can 
only be brief, and no time-table 
is attempted, since time depends 
entirely on the interests of the 
traveler. As far as_ possible, 
though, routes are suggested and 
goods inns named, but only a few 
of the objects of interest that are 
passed are indicated. These can 
best be supplemented from the 
excellent guide books that exist, 
of which the following are to be 
recommended; Murray’s and 
Ward Lock’s guides; “Highways 
and Byeways” (Norfolk and 


suffolk) the “Little Guides” 


(both counties, by W. A. Dutt) 
—principally devoted _ to 
churches; the Churches of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk (two volumes 
each), by E. A. Cox—very full 
and in portable form; Mr. C. G. 
Harper’s books of the road are 
excellent reading for the evenings 
(the Newmarket-Cromer Road, 
the Norwich Road, and the 
King’s Lynn Road). 

A good general plan is to make 
for King’s Lynn, and thence for 
Wells; from there the coast road 
leads through some of the most 
open and solitary country in Eng- 
land, but abounding in interest 
and beauty. From _ beyond 
Cromer, one can work south- 
wards, by some of the great 
churches, to Norwich, and by the 
Waveney valley to Ipswich. An 
excursion through the weaving 
villages of Suffolk is fascinating 
and brings one home by the Col- 
chester road. : 
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The road to Cambridge i 
probably, familiar to most oi 
torists, and the direct route leac 
on.to Ely.. But an. alternatiy 
tour, keeping inland, may © 
taken from Royston, throu 
Newmarket, and exploring suc 
pretty, sleepy little towns as Mil 
denhall, Thetford, Brandon an 
Swaffham. The vast heaths abot 
Brandon are very little know 
and present an unusual form 6 
scenery. The towns are all ig 
terésting, Thetford  especialh 
and the roads excellent. This ¥ 
may call “Route B.” We will p 
sue it from Swaffham later 

Ely has a good little hotel, at 
makes an excellent resting plac 
for a night. The close and tl 
meadows round are worth explor 
ing, if only for the views of th 
cathedral; but, apart from that 
the town is uninteresting. Af 
alternative stopping-place is Wis 


cobbled little town of Downhan 
Market. The inn at the latter, ; 
seventeenth - century building 
looks pleasant, but I have n 
tried it. The “Rose and Crowr 
at Wisbech, on the other hand 
is, in a small way, perfect— 
massive late seventeenth-century 
building, paneled and comfort 
able within and, if you ask for i 
they have admirable port, the ce 
lars of the Rose and Crown ex 
tending under half the town 


LONDON } 


ENGLISH | 


In Hanway Srreet (where 
lived one, Jonas Hanway, 
the original inventor of the | 

umbrella). 


CUNLIFFE & CO. | 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


38, HANWAY STREET 
Oxrorp SrreEr, Lonpon, W. I. } 


Genuine Bargains 
IN 
POTTERY 
PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE 


Prt 


PAY US A VISIT 
A VISIT WILL PAY YOU 


(TRADE SUPPLIED) 


PEWTER 
GLASS | 
PICTURES | 


Hanway Street is a little turning out of 
Oxford Street, near Frascati’s Restaurant 


A Thoroughly Dependable 
Traveling Companion 


OR smartness and style, for strength 

and lightness, for comfort and con- 
venience, INNOVATION is the first 
choice of those who know quality bag- 
gage and appreciate its service. 
INNOVATION is de luxe in everything but 
price—and its thoroughgoing dependability 
means freedom from baggage cares whenever 
and wherever you travel, by land or sea. 


Trunks—$35 to $250. Bags, 
Suitcases and Hatboxes of 
all varieties, $5 to $75. 


VATIos TRUNK CO. 


329 Fifth Avenue, 2 doors below 33d Street 


5 367 Madison Avenue, Hotel Roosevelt 
NEW YORK 
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SCOTLAND’S 
GRANDEST TOURS 


Wonderful Fiords 
. GLASGOW TO OBAN by magnificent swift Saloon 


Steamer ‘‘Columbia,” viewing the Shipbuilding on the 
Clyde, passing Dumbarton Castle, and calling en route at 
the beautiful Clyde Watering Places of Dunoon and 
Rothesay, thence by the famous Kyles of Bute, Crinan 
Canal and Firth of Lorn. 


. OBAN TO STAFFA AND IONA is the grandest One- 
day Tour in the British Isles, visiting Fingal’s Cave in 
the Island of Staffa, St. Columbia’s sacred Isle of Iona, 
with its ancient Cathedral, and the burying place of the 
Scottish Kings, and passing the ancient Castles of Dunollie, 
Duart, Ardtornish, Aros, Mingarry, and Gylen, also Tober- 
mory Bay, where lies the Armada specie ship. 


OBAN TO INVERNESS via beautiful Loch Linnhe and 
Loch Eil, passing the scenes of the adventures of Alan 
Breck, the hero of Robert Louis Stevenson’s famous novel, 
“Kidnapped,” viewing Glencoe, the scene of the great 
massacre, and ‘calling at the ancient little town of Fort 
William, sheltering pleasantly at the foot of Ben Nevis, 
Britain’s highest mountain, through the famous Cale- 
donian Canal, Loch Oich and Lochness, the land of Prince 
Charlie and his loyal Clansmen. 


Nearer than Norway 


If these tours are not in your itinerary, your 
visit to Europe is incomplete—tell your travel 
agent to include them, or apply direct to 


DAVID MAC BRAYNE, LTD. 


“<The Royal Route’? Tours 
119 Hope Street Glasgow, Scotland 
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MONTREAL 
HALIFAX 
ST, JOHN 


See Mount Robson-~Monarch 
of the Canadian Rockies 


, onthe 
- rian le 


“Jour , 


SHEER rise of two miles from valley to peak—and that 
peak capped by a bonnet of snow— Mount Robson is a 
revelation of mountain magnificence. Glaciers cling to its side, 
fleecy clouds encircle its topmost heights, glittering snow adorns 
its massive bulk. Splendid views of this highest peak of the 
Canadian Rockies are obtained while making the Triangle Tour. 


The Tour begins at Jasper National 
Park, with its 4,400 square miles em- 
bracing more mountain peaks than any 
similar area—many of them well over 
10,000 feet in height. In this far-famed 
playground of unique grandeur, the 
tourist may climb [with Swiss guides 
if he likes}, ride, swim, motor or golf. 
Jasper Park Lodge provides accommo- 
dation of a luxurious character. {Rates, 
$6.00 up, American Plan. Open May 
15 to Sept. 30.} 


Starting on the Triangle Tour of 
British Columbia, you go by rail from 
Jasper National Park down the valley 
of the mystic Skeena to Prince Rupert. 
Thence by steamer through 550 miles 
of sheltered scenic seas to Vancouver, 
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Kan 
334-836 Ry.EachangeBldg 


returning to Jasper National Park along 
the roaring gorges of the Fraser and 
Thompson Rivers. In all, an 1,800-mile 
trip of such bewildering beauty as to 
quite surpass all other forms of vaca- 
tion enjoyment. 


New Alaska Service 


You may board a palatial “Canadian 
National” steamer at Vancouver and 
voyage in luxurious comfort to Alaska. 
Returning, disembark at Prince Rupert 
or Vancouver, as you prefer, and pro- 
ceed by rail to Jasper National Park, 
traveling in the midst of majestic moun- 
tain beauty. 


Write to nearest office for tourist 
fares, resortratesandillustrated booklets. 


Offices: ————————_ —~ 


Portland, Me. 
Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 


Portland, Ore. 
122 Third St. 


sas City 


Los Angeles 
603 So. Spring St. 
Minneapolis 
618 Second Ave. South 
New York 
1270 Broadway 
Philadelphia 
Franklin Trust Bldg. 
1500 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh 
604 Park Bldg. 


St. Paul 
328 Jackson St. 
San Francisco 
689 Market St. 
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902 Second Ave. 
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St. Louis 
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—the magnet which calls 
you abroad this Summer. 


A thousand and one delights, mental and 
physical, await you. Don’t rush them 
through ! 


There is so much of beauty to see, and 
so much of interest in Switzerland to do, 
that a little time is necessary. 


No country in the world will give you so 
great a return of interest for the time in- 
vested. Every quiet hour spent in Swit- 
zerland is an investment in happiness. 


You must visit and know: 


GENEVA, World’s Peace Capital, ever 
attractive for its beauty, wealth and 
intellect. Excursions to Mt. Blanc. 


LAUSANNE-OUCHY, chief point on the 
Simplon line. Educational center. Ex- 
cursions in all directions. 


BERNE, the most charming diplomatic 
city of Europe, where Swiss life in town 
and country are vividly portrayed. 


The electric LOETSCHBERG RAIL- 


WAY will take you to the BERNESE | 


OBERLAND with its lovely resorts 
of Thun, Kandersteg and Gstaad; and to 
the garden spot of 


INTERLAKEN: Here the JUNG- 
FRAU RAILWAY carries you to the 
top of the World. Nearby are MURREN 
and SCHYNIGE PLATTE and the 
lovely resorts of GRINDELWALD and 
WENGEN. 


MONTREUX - TERRITET - GLION - 
ROCHERS DE NAYE, beautiful as a 
dream, are reached by luxurious express 
trains with observation and dining cars. 


MARTIGNY - CHAMONIX are also 
served by an electric railway leading 
through a picturesque and romantic 
alpine district facing the Mt. Blanc 
range. 


LUGANO, in the Swiss Italian lake 
district, you will find a floral paradise, 
basking in perennial sunshine. 


THE GRISONS, with its 150 valleys, 
offer an éndless choice of fascinating 
resorts. While in this region you will 
want to linger at: 


ST. MORITZ, world famous for its 
wonderful location and sports advan- 
tages, Summer and Winter. 


ZURICH, the country’s metropolis, at 
the portal of the Alps, known as the 
Athens on the Limmat. 


LUCERNE, “Mecca” of all tourists, 
its loveliness proverbial, its variety of 
sports and amusements most interesting. 


Opportunities for perfect sport are end- 
less in variety. Golf everywhere. 


Address 


Write us for travel literature. 


Swiss Federal Railroads 
241 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Vagabonding Through 
Dixie 
(Continued from page 44) 


lilts that made the morning 
cheery. There is a wealth of bird 
life in the swamps fringing these 
streams: bluejays, towhees, spar- 
rows and woodpeckers. A marsh 
hawk swished out of a huge pine 
as I passed; cardinals flashed 
through the air; every thicket 
had its troop of mocking-birds. 

A -city of beauty, of rich 
historical interest; a city of 
parks and squares, Savannah is, 
to my mind, the finest in the 
South. Browsing around in the 
library, I came across John 
Muir’s “Thousand-Mile Walk,” 
and was very interested in his 
half-century-old description of 
the country I had just tra- 
versed. His suggestion regard- 
ing cemeteries proved particu- 
larly acceptable. Why shouldn’t 
I, too, use the “han’ts’” to some 
good advantage, when otherwise 
they might be out scaring good 
people half to death? There- 
after, whenever it was conve- 
nient, I spent the night in a 
“City of the Dead.” There was 
always good shelter and a level 
place to pitch my tent, while the 
danger of being molested by 
some prowling negro was very, 
very remote. 

Near where I camped one 
night, the door of a little negro 
shack stood open, flooding the 
yard with ruddy firelight. In- 
side, the mammy was singing her 
child to sleep with “Polly-wolly- 
doodle all the day.” The thing 
took me back to my own child- 
hood, where that air had been 
pretty much of a favorite with 
me. Later, during the night, 
there came a terrible storm, so 
vibrant that the very trees seemed 
to shake. When I awoke, these 
same colored folk were singing 
religious tunes at the top of their 
voices. What a picture it made! 
Rain beating down on my tent, 
trees swaying and swishing in the 
wind, crashes of thunder that 
seemed to rock the earth, and a 
weird, wailing song dimly heard 
above the clatter of the rain. 


pg Die a4 Oi ol 
THAT RAINGTAEK 


When a Britisher wants to tell his 
friend to “shut up” he frequently says 
“dry up!” This is what he would 
like to tell his American friend about 
rain in England. With some pride he 
points to the statistics of the annual 
rainfall of such good American cities 
as Philadelphia (41.8 inches), St. 
Louis (40.8 inches), Cleveland (37.6 
inches), New York (36 to 42 inches), 
and Detroit (36.19 inches) while as 


|much frequented a city as London has 


only 25 inches. He contends that the 
British climate both above and be- 
low the Tweed is the finest in the 
world. 
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section, is, in fact, a series of 
terraces of masonry, buildings 
and streets, the whole ablaze 
with gorgeous roses, masses of 
climbing pink geraniums and 
glorious. flowering shrubs and 
vines that riot over walls and 
railings, clamber over the roofs 
and droop down from the upper 
terraces like veritable hanging 
gardens. To reach these upper 
strata of residence and business 
streets broad flights of stairs are 
provided at intervals or one may 
go aloft in the elevator of an 
office building and reach another 
street; but the customary and 
popular method is to travel to 


the upper tiers of the city by |. 
means of one of the numerous 


ascensors. ‘These convenient and 
picturesque conveyances are typi- 
cal of Valparaiso and may be 
seen crawling like gigantic bugs 
up or down the hillsides between 
buildings at various spots. They 
are, in effect, boxlike cars run- 
ning on steel rails and operated 
by cables, and in a way remind 
one of the coaches in use on the 
Mount Washington railway in 
the White Mountains. They 
operate always in pairs on a 
double track so that as one goes 
up the other goes down, and 
though their progress is slow it 
is very sure and very safe. 
Valparaiso, of necessity, and 
not from choice, was forced to 
overrun the mountain sides, but 
if the city had been purposely de- 
signed from a scenic standpoint it 
could not have been better. From 


any one of the upper streets, |. 


reached by the ascensors, the 
visitor has a marvelous panorama 
spread at his feet. Above, a cur- 
tain of flowers trailing down- 
wards to the roofs below, or 
standing at a roadside railing that 
literally overhangs the city, one 
has an unobstructed glorious view 
of the crescent shaped water 
front, the great bay with its teem- 
ing shipping, the hazy hills in the 
distance and the gleaming white 
buildings of Vifia del Mar amid 
the palms and verdure far to the 
right. 

But as one gazes at this charm- 
ing scene and glances about, one 
cannot help thinking of the chaos 
that would be wrought were the 
city to be shaken to its founda- 
tions by an earthquake. How 
these surrounding — buildings 
would come toppling, crashing 
down! How these ‘steep retain- 
ing walls and brick facings would 
crumble, slough off and rain 
death and destruction on the 
crowds below! How the highest 
edifices at the very verge of the 


mountain top would fall, dislodg- 
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ing those below and these in 
falling carry those still lower with 
them until like a row of cards 
these incalculable thousands of 
tons of masonry, the millions of 
rocks and bricks and timbers 
would thunder onto the splendid 
buildings, the wide streets, the 
hurrying, scurrying, panic- 
stricken populace at the foot of 
the slope, and in the twinkling of 
an eye would reduce the city to a 
chaos of ruin and death! And 
such a terrifying, horrible catas- 
trophe is possible, even probable, 
in Valparaiso at any time. The 
city is in an earthquake belt; only 
eighteen years ago it was devas- 
tated by a quake, and throughout 
my stay in the city I never felt 
quite at ease, for a place could 
not be worse designed to with- 
stand earth tremors of any force. 

It was actually with a sigh of 
relief that I left the city behind 
and drove over the magnificent 
asphalt road leading to Vina del 
Mar, where, even if an earth- 
quake tumbled things about one’s 
ears there were no buildings to 
fall from the skies. Vifia del 
Mar is a residential suburb, a 
busy little town, a place of palaces 
and mansions, a summer resort, 
a watering place, a picnic ground, 
and an altogether delightful spot, 
all in one. It is perhaps the 
most beautiful community in 
South America, and the Chileans 
may well be proud of it. With 
its wide green lawns, its splendid, 
broad, ashphalt streets, its won- 
derful gardens filled with palms 
and flowers, its shady avenues 
and its magnificent residences it 
is like a bit of southern Cali- 
fornia. But along the water 
front, where the surf breaks in 
upflung spray upon the jagged 


black rocks, and turreted castles ' 


and picturesque chalets perch 
upon the crags, and the terraced 
walls are ablaze with flowers, 
Vifia del Mar is far more like a 
fragment of the Mediterranean 
coast than like anything Amer- 
ican. Here the well-to-do busi- 
ness men and officials of Val- 
paraiso have their homes. Here 
people flock of a holiday. Here 
the Chilean millionaires have 
their imposing mansions, and 
most fittingly indeed could Vifia 
del Mar be called “The Vale of 
Paradise,” were it not for the 
fact that it is not a vale. 


Tucson—Boom Town 
and Ancient City 
(Continued from page 36) 


occupied by business houses. 

The romance of old mines 
discovered and worked by the 
early Spaniards led many men 
of later generations to brave the 
desert thirst and the Apache 
warriors; for man will follow 
the lure of gold, even to his 
death. That the Spaniards found 
the precious metal in large quan- 
tities is a known fact; but dur- 
ing the Indian rebellions of 1680 
and 1751 the savages tried to 
destroy all trace of these opera- 
tions; and to this day every sec- 
tion of the Southwest has its 
“ost”? mine. 

Some really existed, but the 
majority of the “lost” mines of 
today are only myths. 
discoveries have shown that many 
were only “pockets” that the dis- 
coverers worked out, while the 
ore found in others is of such a 
low grade that it will not pay for 
the mining; but it was nearly all 
profit for the Spaniards; for the 
labor was done by Indians at lit- 
tle expense. Reputed to be 
fabulously rich, the stories of 
those “lost”? mines have lured 
men into the mountains and 
deserts year after year, many of 
them never to return. 

Like every other section of the 
Southwest, Tucson has its. “lost” 
Spanish mine. 

When the discovery of “color” 
in Canada del Oro, the “Canyon 
of Gold” of the Spaniards, led to 
a rush into the Santa Catalinas in 
the early nineties, the old story 
of this “lost” mine was revived, 
and many prospectors made a de- 
termined effort to find it. The 
Canada del Oro is a wild, rugged 
gulch in the western end of the 
range not far from Oracle by 
which it is reached over a rough 
trail; and somewhere in its rock- 
bound slopes, the old story of the 
conquistadores says, is the Iron 
Door Mine. 

An old Arizona prospector 
who, with two partners, spent ten 
years searching for the end of 
this Spanish rainbow, first told 
me the story of this “lost” mine, 
After they had hunted for several 
years they began to doubt its 
existence. One of this trio who 
could read and write Spanish 
went to the City of Mexico, 
where he found in the ancient 
record of mines that had been 
worked for the crown of Spain, 
this entry: “The Iron Door 
Mine; located on the south slope 
of the Santa Catalina mountains 
facing Tucson.” That was all; 
not a word that would give 
them a clue to the location. But 


(Continued on page 52) 
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it proved that there really had 
been an “Iron Door Mine.” 

The south slope of the Santa 
Catalinas covers a large area, and 
it was a big undertaking for 
three men to find the “lost” mine 
with no better description of its 
location. But with the deter- 
mination of the old-time pros- 
pector, they continued the search 
for several years longer. 

Once when they found an old 
shaft about eighty feet deep, 
with an ancient windlass, rotten 
with age, still in place and much 
broken pottery scattered around, 
they believed they had discovered 
the long lost Iron Door Mine of 
the Spaniards at last. But ‘the 
report from the assayer of sam- 
ples of the ore showed it to be of 
such a low grade that they could 
not make wages mining it. This 
had either been a pocket, or had 
been worked because the labor 
cost the Spaniards little or 
nothing. 

When I asked the prospector 
if he was sure that this was not 
really the Iron Door Mine, he re- 
plied; “I’ve often thought of it, 
and the more I think of it, the 
more I believe that it really 
might have been the old Spanish 
mine.” 


Pioneers of Arctic 
Colonization 


(Continued from page 32) 


food, and, therefore, indirectly 
because of the lack of a skin boat. 


“At the date when the Silver 
Wave sailed, it would not have 
been surprising to meet ice be- 
tween Siberia and Wrangel 
Tsland. One year in every eight 
or ten it is even difficult to get 
to the Island at all. But in this 
case no ice was sighted. On the 
14th of September the heights of 
Wrangel could be seen at an esti- 
mated distance of thirty or forty 
miles. That night they were hid- 
den by fog, but next morning 
they came to view again, and by 
afternoon a landing had been 
made at a point which was not 
then recognized for certain, but 
which proved to be near the mid- 
dle of the south coast, a little 
east of Doubtful Harbor. 

“For September 14th, 15th and 
16th Knight wrote that the team 
of seven fine Nome dogs were ‘in 
rather poor shape, but will do my 
best to get them in good condi- 
tion when we reach the island. 
The season is getting late and a 
good many things must be done 
before the freezeup, so we are 


anxious to get started with our 
work,’ 


“On September 15th Knight 
wrote: ‘We sighted (today) a 
high sandspit with a great deal 
of wood on it and landed our out- 
fit in a heavy surf. ‘Everything 
was 
Started unloading at 7:00 P. M.’ 
September 16th: ‘After unload- 
ing we slept on the ship, but the 
wind arose from the south and 
we were called at 3 A. M. We 
had time to get our personal stuff 
ashore, and the Silver Wave de- 
parted with three whistles and a 
great deal of flag dipping, and 
left us to our own resources. We 
have a good outfit and the fox 
tracks look promising, so we 
should have a successful winter. 
The surprising thing to me is the 
weather, nice gentle winds, with 
an uncommon amount of sun- 


shine for this time of year, and} 


999 


not an ice cake in sight.’” _ 


The fatal conclusion of this 
brilliant adventure is best told in 
Mr. Stefansson’s own words: 


“September lst brought unbe- 
lievable news from Wrangel 
Island. The Donaldson had re- 
turned to Nome and reported 
that Crawford, Galle and Maurer 
had died on the 
Wrangel and Siberia, and that 
Knight had died on the island, 
leaving the Eskimo woman as the 
only survivor. 


“When a company of soldiers 
is mowed down in a_ heroic 
charge, the public thinks first 
whether the stronghold was cap- 
tured. They forget the cost in 
the glamor of success or empha- 
size it in the bitterness of defeat. 
But with mothers and fathers 
and friends the shock of grief 
and sense of personal loss are felt 
even before the news is clearly 
understood. It seemed to me at 
first as 1f I had lost at one blow 
four dear friends and a cherished 
‘cause. But in a little I came to 
see that even so terrible a tragedy 
could not lose us more than one 
of our two objectives. The men 
who were dead had been fighting 
for two things, their faith in the 
coming development of arctic 
lands and their hope that the 
English-speaking countries might 
become leaders in that develop- 
ment and chief gainers by it. 
This tragedy, if temporarily mis- 
understood by our people, as I 
feared it might, be, would tend to 
check the interest of our coun- 
tries and hamper their enterprise. 
But it might, and probably 
would, have an opposite effect 
upon Russia and perhaps Japan. 
The development of the arctic 
lands might then come even more 
quickly than we had expected, 
though the beneficiaries of it 
would be others than we had 
hoped. 
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“From the first presentation of 
the news it seemed to the public 
as if not only the men were lost, 
but also the cause for which they 
had died. They had gone north 
to carry out an enterprise and to 
work out a theory. The enter- 
prise had been carried out, but 
the value of it would disappear 
if the theory upon which it was 
based were proved to be wrong. 
The original newspaper dispatch 
seemed to show that, instead of 
the Arctic being well supplied 
with game, as it had to be accord- 
ing to our theories, it was in 
reality the barren wilderness of 
ancient belief. But in order to 
accept the conclusions which the 
newspapers began to extract edi- 
torially from Mr. 
patches, I had to discard not only 
my Own experience of eleven 
years in the Arctic, but also 
Maurer’s experience of six 
months on Wrangel Island itself 
in 1914 and the reports sent back 
by Crawford’s party with the 
captain of the Silver .Wave in 
1921 telling me that game condi- 
tions seemed even better than 
they had expected. 

“A fair reading of the cables 
gave as the only solution of the 
tragedy starvation due to lack of 
game. But I knew this could not 


‘be true, and I believed the cable 


sent to London had been edited 
in New York and amplified from 
Mr. Noice’s original Nome dis- 
patch. I proved wrong in that 
surmise. The real source of 


error involved conditions more © 


serious and painful than I at first 
had any ground for suspecting. 
That will appear in the next 
chapter. 

“The story as published in 
newspapers on both sides of the 
Atlantic had been so composed 
that it produced upon the average 
reader unfamiliar with the con- 
ditions on Wrangel Island the 
following main impressions: the 
theory upon which the expedition 
had been planned had broken 
down through the absence or 
scarcity of game; the outfit car- 
ried had been inadequate, the pro- 
visions insufficient, the men inex- 
perienced, and the undertaking 
as a whole had been ill advised. 
The dispatch seemed to say that, 
because game was scarce, the 
party had gone on short rations 
until they and their dogs alike 
were weak with hunger. Three 
of the men had then made a last 
desperate attempt to reach Si- 
beria so as to fetch assistance. It 
said specifically that because they 
had been so weakened by hunger 
they had not had when they left 
‘one chance in a thousand’ of 
reaching Siberia. I disliked this, 
both because it seemed obviously 
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Noice’s dis-” must have been undertaken’ f 


_, the entire country. 


a situation that could not-] 
happened, and because it by 
plication criticized Allan e 
ford for taking ‘ one chance 
thousand’ in attempting a 
ney that would have been u 
even if it had been accompl 
for adequate. supplies cann 
hauled back from the Si 
mainland to Wrangel Islan 
Most persons whose views of 
Arctic were at all similar to m 
would” consider that if - 
were low and if the party w 
already weakened thereby, © 
thing to do was to stay q 
in camp during the midy 
darkness, conserving strength 
being at least warm (there y 
pienty of driftwood for fu 
while on short rations, and 
ing every opportunity when de 
light returned in February to 
cure game. My view from % 
first was that the fatal jourr 


some other purpose than that 
securing assistance and that f 
men when they set out mu 
therefore, have been in their f 
strength, and probably the de 
also. Doubtless they had 
carrying out the plan we 
agreed on before they sailed 
the effect that after the mi 
of the second winter they mi: 
if they desired, come out to $ 
beria for the purpose of sendif 
me news. Everyone knows th 
traveling over sea ice has certal 
elements of danger at all time 
and notably during the midy 
ter, when there are only a | 
dozen hours of twilight each « 
making it difficult to detect 
treachery of the young ice. 
the comments which I gave to 
press a day or two later I sai 
‘It seems likely that one af 
noon the party traveled too 
into the gathering  twili 
walked on unsafe ice and b 
through.’ That this and ne 
starvation was really the end v 

can now clearly infer from 
Wrangel Island documents thet 
selves.” 
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